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A Weekly’ Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
BosTon, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
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Business Notices, set uniformly in leaded nonpa- 
reil, with a full-face side head, confined to one col- 
omn, 5th page, 20 cents per running line each inser- 
tion. All communications relating to advertisements 
should be addressed to W. K. MOODY, 3 Tremont 

ce, Boston. ; 
= RatTes—3 copies one year, $6.50; 10 copies 
one year, $20.00, é 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp 
postage. 
— cabs, and subscriptions received by THz New 
ENeLAND News Co., 41 Court St., Boston. 

BosTon OrFice.—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon Street. 

New York Orrice.—Mary F. Davis, Agent, No. 24 
East Fourth St. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 

ia Society, 700 Arch St. 
“or. Louts (Rane eE.—Mrs. Fanny Holy, 1604 Choteau 
Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
— FRANcIsco Orrice.—At H, Snow’s Liberal and 
Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side. between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all lettérs relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 


JOURNAL. . 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a eer regularly from 
the post-oftice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 

msible for the payment. ? 

* If a person Coders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 











‘POETRY. 
ANTICIPATION. 


BY ALICE M. WELLINGTON. 





“We expect nothing, but that nothing overwhelms 
us,""— bid Kensington. 
Unbar, O heavy clouds, the gated west 
That this most weary Day, beholding so 
Her goal, may hasten her sad steps; I know 
She comes without fair gifts; upon her breast 
Close-clasped, the pale cold hands together prest, 
Hold nothing; then let some red sunset-glow 
Tempt her to seek the unknown world below 
The far horizon where she hopes for rest! 
At last the Day, like some poor, toil-worn slave, 
Passes, and leaves in sooth no gift for me, 
Yet 1, who thought my héart could be so brave 
To bear what I had wisdom to foresee, 
Sob in despair, as this poor Day that gave 
Me nothing, sinks behind the western sea! 
—Christian Register. 
= oe — 
THE SOUND OF THE SEA. 
“The sea awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
And round the pebbly beaches far and wide 
I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Rush outward with uninterrupted sweep; 
A voice out of the silence of the deep, 
A sound mysteriously multiplied 
As of a cataract from the mountain's side 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 
So comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being 
The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul; 
And inspirations that we deem our own 
Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
Of things beyond our reason or control.” 
—Exchange. 








ede 
A HEALTH TO THE PAST. 


BY H. H. 


Oh, the dear old Past! 

That is dead in its grave, 
How young we were once! 

And how gay and how brave! 
We are glad of it now; 

We will sigh for it never. 
We will cherish our Past, 

We will love it forever. 
November is gray, 

But all June was rose red; 
And love grows by help 

Of the times, it is said. 
If we had not been gay, 

We should rue it forever. 
We have had our brave Past, 
We will sigh for it never. 

Oh, the dear old Past, 
That ie dead now, and still! 
We drink to its health, 
With a will, with a will. 
Chink the glasses, in sign 
That we sigh for it never. 
What! a tear in the wine? 
Comrade, hide it forever! 
—Christian Union. 





THE INTERCOLLEGIATE LITERARY CON- 
VENTION. 


A year ago, when the newspapers were 
discussing the prizes just offered by Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor to the members of the In- 
tercollegiate Literary Association, some cor- 
respondent of this JouRNAL expressed re- 
Sret that this lady should increase the dis- 
proportionate sum already paid by women 
for the education of young men. It was 
Pointed out, in answer, that the question of 
Sex had never even been raised by these 
young men, in their organization; that sev- 
eral of the Colleges composing the Associa- 
tion had pupils of both sexes, and that it 
Was quite possible that some woman might 
yet Win a prize in the annual competitions. 
Precisely what was then predicted has now 
eccurred—after one short year’s delay—and 





one of the two three-hundred-doilar prizes INTER-COLLEGIATE LITERARY ASSOCIA- 
offered by the association has been won by 


a young lady selected by the authorities of 
Cornell University as its representative in 
the Greek examination. The report of the 
examining committee in this department will 
be elsewhere found. It is signed by Rev. T. 
W. Chambers, D.D., and Charlton T. Lew 
is, Esq.—understood to be two of the best 
Greek scholars in New York City ;—and Mr. 
W. R. Dimmock, head-master of the Adams 
Academy (for boys) in Quincy, Mass. It 
will hardly be Claimed that either of these 
gentlemen had any previous prejudice in fa- 
vor of young women as students of Greek, 
although they may have read Mrs. Carter's 
translation of Epictetus, and may have 
agreed with Dr. Johnson that she was the 
best Greek scholar of England in her day. 
Success in such a competition is a fair and 
legitimate thing; a success to be proud of; 
and shows how well Cornell University has 
redeemed its promises; first, in giving as 
good a classical training as the exclusively 
classical eolleges; and, second, in extending 
that and all other training on precisely the 
same terms to both sexes. 

The fact of the marriage of the young la- 
dy, in the short interval since her examina- 
tion, is considered worth mentioning by the 
Committee, and it is perhaps well that they 
mentioned it. It is something to know that 
the successful candidate did not cease to. be 
a woman in being well-educated; and did 
not renounce all household joys to become 
anymph of Artemis. If Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter was married, why not Mrs. Julia Irv- 
ing? No doubt the successful, ‘‘prize-men” 
also look forward to honorable wedlock, or 
have already attained to it. It is singular 
what celebrity is always given to the fact of 
matrimony in case of any distinguished wo- 
man—by those who seem to forget that, ex- 
cept in Utah, for every woman married, 
there must also be a man married. As the 
converted bachelor in Shakspeare says, 
‘Marriage, like death, is common to all.” 

It is also quite worth noticing that of the 
ten prizes given,—counting all the depart- 
ments, Greek, Mathematics, Essays, and 
Oratory — five went to colleges practicing 
Co-education (Cornell and North-western) 
though only three of the eleven competing 
colleges have yet adopted that system. This 
fact, joined with the double triumph of Cor- 
nell at the Saratoga regatta, seems hardly to 
confirm Dr. E. H. Clarke's confident asser- 
tion, that Co-education ‘‘cultivates medioc- 
rity.” 

Of the intercollegiate exercises in general, 
it must be said that they showed a decided 
advance, as a whole, over those of the pre- 
ceding year. In the one case, six colleges 
competed; in the other, eleven. The widen- 
ing range of examinations makes the com- 
parative test of the colleges more satisfac- 
tory, and promises better and better results 
for the future. How can good help coming, 
for instance, from the important criticisms 
on our modes of mathematical instruction 
made in the report of the three mathemati- 
cal examiners? These three are among the 
most eminent mathematicians in America, 
being Admiral Davis and Prof. Newcomb of 
the Bureau of Hydrography at Washington, 
and Colonel Michie of West Point. They 
have had an opportunity such as no eduga- 
tional body ever before had, of comparing 
the methods of mathematical instruction in 
eleven different colleges; and the result is to 
be found in a series of suggestions which 
no college in America can afford to disre- 
gard. These are precisely the fruits that 
were predicted from intercollegiate examina- 
tions. 

The hope is entertained by some of us that 
such a system of examinations and reports 
may do something to break down that mere- 
ly local and provincial character which is the 
bane of our older colleges, and which is no- 
where harder to overcome than in the col- 
leges of New England. I remember to have 
been made indignant, in boyhood, by hear- 
ing Harvard College,—whose President 1 
then supposed to be the greatest man upon 
the planet, save only the President of the 
United States—called irreverently by some 
stranger ‘‘a mere high school for Boston 
young men.” Yet even now, with Har- 
vard's seven hundred under-graduates, how 
much of that same controlling local charac- 
ter still remains! In the published list of 
officers lately elected by the present Senior 
class, I observe that, out of fifteen names, 
there are six from Boston, six from the vi- 
cinity of Boston, and only three from the 
rest of the solar system. I must confess to 
finding some wider elements of interest in 
an intercollegiate competition which in- 
cludes within its range Cornell and Prince- 
ton, Williams and the North-western Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and where the honors are 
awarded, not by a local board. but by those 
selected to represent the science and litera- 
ture of the nation. T. W. B. 





TION---REPORT OF GREEK CEREMONIES. 


The Committee appointed to adjudge the 
prizes for proficiency in the fe of the 
Greek language respectfully report as fol- 
lows: At an early period of the year the 
‘Oedipus Rex” of Sophocles was announced 
as the theme of examination, and due notice 
was given of the other matters included in 
the trial. On the first day of December last 
eight competitors appeared, representing the 
following institutions: University of the 
City of New York, College of the City of 
New York, St. John’s College, Fordham; 
Rutgers College, Williams College, Cornell 
University, North-Western University, Syr- 
acuse University. The competitors were 
subjected one by one to an oral examination, 
which, however, constituted but a small 
portion of the tests that were applied. A 
series of printed questions was furnished to 
sach student, and he was required to pre- 
pare written answers without any other aid 
than such as his memory supplied. These 
questions were aeepered with the view of 
making a reasonable but by no means severe 
demand upon the attainments of the contes- 
tants, since, this being the first examination 
of the kind, it was not thought best to begin 
on too highascale. The papers required the 
writers to show their knowledge of some of 
the nicer points of etymology, of the Greek 
theater, of the history and mythology in- 
volved in the play, and of the principles of 
prosody. They further contained selected 
passages of the play for literal and others 
for free translation, an English sentence to 
be rendered into Greek, and also short ex- 
tracts from Plutarch, Hesiod, and Plato, 
presumed to be—as they doubtless were— 
wholly unfamiliar to the students, who were 
to translate them off-hand as a test of their 
general acquaintance with the vocabulary of 
the language. Five hours were allowed for 
the writing required, but by an unfortunate 
accident one or two of the students were not 
informed of the limitation of time,and hence 
failed to complete all the papers. 

The examination, as a whole, showed 
very faithful study of the ‘‘Oedipus” and of 
all the matters directly connected with it, 
and so far the result is very encouraging. 
But shortcomings in other respects lead us 
to fear that the extraordinary prominence 
given to science in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has, in some degree, limited the time 
allowed for the ‘“‘humanities,” and especially 
for the study of Greek, the noblest vehicle 
for thought knownto man. The Committee 
feel assured from the ability displayed in 
this contest that were further time allowed 
and the requisite stimulus applied in the way 
of prizes, scholarships, or special courses of 
instruction,our colleges would produce such 
Grecians as would be a credit to any coun- 
try. 

After a careful consideration of the results 
of the competition the Committee unani- 
mously award the first prize to Miss Julia J. 
Thomas of Cornell University, and the sec- 
ond to Henry Veghte of Rutgers College. 
The examiners also find such general excel- 
lence in the papers submitted by E. H. Cros- 
by of the University of the City of New York 
—one of those who suffered by the accident 
before referred to—that they regard him as 
deserving of honorary mention in this re- 
port. 

We conclude by calling attention to the 
fact that the only lady among the eight com- 
petitors succeeded in carrying off the first 
prize—a gratifying proof that the recent ef- 
forts to elevate the standard of female edu- 
cation have not been without fruit. It is 
also proper to add that although Miss 
Thomas passed the best examination, yet, 
owing to a change of her relations, it is Mrs. 
Julia J. Irvine that receives the prize. 

TaLBot W. CHAMBERS, 

CHARLTON T. LEwis, 

Wiii1aM R. Dimmock. 
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THE SISTERS SMITH—A CORRECTION. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—In your recent issue 
I have seen an article taken from the New 
York Sux, in which are so many imaccura- 
cies that I desire to correct some of them in 
your next paper. The reporter called on us, 
the fore part of last September, and as it 
was over three months before he put in print 
on account of his call, his memory probably 
did not serve him in all cages. His little 
stay was very pleasant to us, and he appear- 
ed well and sensible. He represents us as 
living in South Glastonbury, which was 
probably owing to Dr. Ellsworth, of Hart- 
ford, whose introductory letter to us was, by 
quite a mistake, directed to South Glaston- 
bury. That causes us some delay in getting 
our letters, and trouble to the post-mistress, 
who is a good friend of ours and has to take 
pains tosend them as soonas she can. With- 
in three or four days we have had letters 
from Canada, Kansas, and Utah, concern- 
ing my Bible, addressed to South Glaston- 
bury, in consequence of that piece in the 
Sun. 

It is there stated that our house has been 
the family mansion since its foundation, 
which is not correct. Our mother sold her 
farm in South Britain, in New Haven Co., 
in this state, and bought this place six or 
seven years after her marriage to our father, 
who was a native of this town. Our eldest 
sister, Hancy Zephina, was not an artist, but 
had a great taste for music. Laurilla Ab- 


royla was the artist, and never attempted to 
play the piano, as she had mot a taste for 





musi¢. Our conversation is made to appear 
quite uncouth and antiquated. Such exple- 


tives for filling out sentences, as “well,” and 
You may | 


‘‘dear me,”’ we never make use of. 
think these facts of very little importance 
to the readers of the JouRNAL. It is true 
that 1 myself do not care so much about 
them as:I do about his taking up a wrong 
idea of what was said about several texts of 
Scripture. Particularly the verse in James 
where it says: ‘‘The effectual fervent prayer 
of the righteous man availeth much.” Right- 
eous man is the same Greek word as ‘‘The 
Just One,” in Acts, and I had made it so in 
both places. That does not confine it to 
righteous men, but includes just women as 
well, Such a word or thought never en- 
tered my head, for I knew that it referred 
to our Saviour in both places, and to none 
else. In II Corinthians x: 10, it should be 
word for word. I think the reporter did 
by no means mean to misrepresent, as the 
paper he sent was accompanied by a letter, 
saying, that if we were dissatisfied with his 
account, he wished we would write and let 
him know. But we felt unwilling to find 
fault, we liked him so well, supposing the 
readers of the Sux knew nothing about us; 
but en I saw the piece in the JouRNAL, 
I wanted the Suffragists to understand us 
better. 

We expected, before this,to have had some- 
thing to send you about our court cases; as 
we supposed we should have been called to 
Hartford to attend to them, all the fall and 
winter, and have kept ourselves strictly on 
hand, except when we went to New Haven 
upon urgent solicitations, and were gone but 
one night. We now begin to think that our 
opponents do not intend our cases shall ever 
come to trial, thinking, or perhaps hoping, 
we may not live long, and then what we 
leave will remain at their entire disposal. 

We took a walk, last week, across the 
fields to the poor-house, about two miles 
from here, and had some interesting talk 
with a poor colored blind woman, who is 
there. We went np stairs to see the pro- 
prietor of the place, who had been confined 
to his room seven weeks with what he calls 
asthma—consnmption, and he invited us 
with much cordiality to come again. We 
told him that when the town got all we had 
we might come to stay, and we hoped he 
would let us live in that pleasant room with 
him and his wife. They both responded 
heartily that we should, So we seem to be 
provided for, though we stand in jeopardy 
every hour, for the last tax, which was sent 
us by mail, they claim was due the first Mon- 
day of December last. It is not quite as 
much as the one before, of $150, which they 
have not attempted to collect, as there is a 
case in court about it. 

Will it not be a fine commentary on our 
glorious Centennial year, to tax two unrep- 
resented women, and force from them to 
pay three or four hundred dollars, when 
they have no voice, and give no consent to 
be governed so unjustly, wholly contrary to 
the solemn declaration of our revolutionary 
ancestors, whose spirit has descended to 
the women as well as to the men? 

JuLia E. SMITH AND SISTER. 

Glastonbury, Ct. 

7o>e 


ANOTHER CHESTERFIELD. 








Eprrons Woman's JouRNAL.—I think it 
was Mrs. Caudle, of curtain lectnre fame, 
who was led to exclaim, ‘‘Oh! what a brute 
aman is!’ I used to think she was a bit se- 
vere. I have, however, seen and heard so 
much to sustain her sharp assertion, that I 
am beginning to think she was not so very 
far wrong, after all, as witness the follow- 
ing:—A dear little woman after a good deal, 
of management, by way of making one dol- 
lar do the work of two, got ready an elegant 
Christmas gift for her liege lord, a most 
comfortable and stylish dressing-gown, in 
fact. He put it on, and found it just the 
thing, of course. A passing friend was call- 
edin to admire, which she did, telling him he 
had a most elegant and serviceable Christ- 
mas gift, &. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘a very nice gift, bought 
with my money.” The llttle wife standing 
by, was rather depressed, and her friend was 
thoroughly disgusted by the unfeeling re- 
mark, knowing, as she did, that “My mon- 
ey,” or most of it, was brought into the con- 
cern by the little woman aforementioned. 

Your valuable JOURNAL is read by not a 
few men. In the hope that it may arrest the 
attention and sink deep into the hearts of at 
least a few of them, I have written this short, 
but ‘‘ower true tale.” P. 

Evansville, Ind. 

a 
NEW SUFFRAGE PAPER. 





A new daily paper in Middletown, Conn., 
called the Sentinel, comes out in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Kent Mason has been lecturing to 
large audiences at St. John, N. B. 

Mrs. Cratk’s ‘‘Sermons Out of Church,” 
are published by the Messrs Harper. 

QvuEEN VicToria personally conducts a 
Sunday School for the children connected 
with Windsor Castle. 

Mrs. CrarLes WasHsurn is the Presi- 
dent of the Worcester Co. branch of the 
Massachusetts Woman's Board of Misslons, 

MARIAN SINGER, one of the numerous 
ohildren of the sewing-machine inventor, 
has appeared upon the stage in San Francis- 
co in burlesque. 

Lapy Mary Howarp, of Glosson, had 
so gladly endeared herself to her son-in-law 
the Marquis of Bate, that he is trying to 
secure her canonization as a saint. 

Miss W. Prass. of Alston, Mass., will, 
after the holidays, take the place of Prof. 
DePort as teacher of French in the public 
schools of Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Mrs. Asa SHERMAN, of Marshfield, was 
100 years old, Tuesday. Her husband died 
at the age of 97, and she has five children 
living, whose ages are 76, 75, 68, 66 and 62, 

Miss Lavinta GoopELL read an address 
on “The Temperance Reform, a Necessary 
Step in the Progress of Civilization,” at the 
Annual Meeting of the Woman’s State 
Temperance Alliance of Wisconsin, recently 
held at Fond du Lac. 

Miss Istpore Pratt, of Shelburne Falls. 
Mass., has succeeded in gaining admittance 
to the Royal Art Academy, of Berlin. Her 
name is not permitted to appear on the roll 
of students, and, no money will be accept- 
ed from her. 

Mrs. L. M. HENDERSON, postmistress at 
Keene, N. H., died afew days ago. She 
has efficiently filled the offigggince the death 
or her husband, Col. Henry C. Henderson, 
a'year ago last June, and was very highly 
esteemed. 

Mrs. Anspy SaGe RicHarpson, having 
finished a course of ‘‘Twelve Familiar Talks 
on English Literature,” a number of her 
friends, including Miss Alcott, have adopt- 
ed and presented to her a sect of compli- 
mentary resolutions, 


Miss Fannie E. Townsiey, the woman 
evangelist, has closed her labors at Walling- 
ford, Vermont, where sixty persons have 
been converted under her preaching. She 
has been presented by the people there with 
a $20 Bible and $125 in money. 

“Stanora ANNA LocaTELLI, of Milan, 
Italy, died yesterday in that city, and on her 
sick bed expressed the desire that her body 
might be burned. Her relatives will scrup- 
ulously carry out her wishes, and have al- 
ready made the necessary preparations.” 

Miss Ema A. Fisner, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has resigned her position as assistant 
teacher at the Spring Street school, and will 
enter the office of the Saturday Hveniny 
Post, Miss Fisher is a talented young lady, 
and promises to make an excellent business 
woman and journalist. 

Miss:Emity L. Tay or, principal of Ad- 
ams’ Female Academy, is preparing a _his- 
tory of that institution for the New Hamp- 
shire department at the Centennial. Incor- 
porated in 1823, and so being the oldest fe- 
male academy in the State, its history will 
no doubt be very interesting. 

Ex-QUEEN IsaBELLA, of Spain, who has 
a lawsuit with the creditors of her abscond- 
ing cook, had to appear ina Paris court, 
the other day, to make oath that she never 
personally promised any of the tradesmen 
to pay them. She was admitted through 
the judge’s door, and seemed surprised at 
the injunction to take off her right glove, 
but did it, held up her hand, and took the 
oath. 

Mrs. ALIceE AGuR, a widow lady of Ab- 
ington Mass., dependent with one child 
upon her own labor for support, has, every 
month, taken charge of the mailing depart- 
ment of the Hyuity, the weekly paper edi 
ted by Rev. Jesse Jones in the interest of 
Christian Labor Reform, directing all the 
wrappers and helping to fold aud seal the 
papers, and all without charge. Such self- 
sacrificing labor deserves respect. 

Saran, DucHeEss, OF MARLBORO, whose 
letters, full of wit, personalities and bad spell- 
ing have been recently published, thus re- 
grets that she was borna woman. “I am 
confident that I should have been the great- 
cst Hero that ever was known in the Parlia- 
ment House if I had. been so happy as to 
have been a man; but as to the Field, I 
can’t brag much of that sort of courage, 
but I am sure no mony, tittles, nor ribons 
should have prevailed with me to have be- 
trayd my country, or to have flattured the 
Villains that hav don it.” 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


ANNIE T. SMITH. 


The present time is characterized by a 
spontaneous movement of the female mind 
toward higher education. A glance at the 
domestic history of nations will show that 
although the idea of a superior education 

‘for women is not new, yet modern Chris- 
tian civilization has done more for it in two 
hundred years than had been accomplished 
in all the ages of the past. 

Although the ancient Pagans had exquis- 
ite conceptions of female loveliness, as 
shown in all their art, their educated wo- 
men were, as a rule, outcasts, and, for wo- 
men as a class, nothing was regarded hut 
the physical nature and domestic qualities. 

Among the Jews, women were jealously 
guarded, and not left entirely ignorant. 
Among ancient nations the Germans were 
peculiar in their regard for women, The 
historian affirms that the ‘‘Germans treated 
their women with esteem and confidence, 
and fondly believed that in their breasts re- 
sided a sanctity and wisdom more than hu- 


” 


man.” The fact suggests a dazzling possi- 
bility. As it was the mission of the Greeks 


to realize the ideal of beauty, and of the 
Romans to perfect jurisprudence, it may be 
reserved for the Anglo-Saxon to reach the 
ideal of social development. 

The general attainment of English wo- 
men in the sixteenth century is suggested 
by Scott, who represents Amy Robsart as 
loving rather to collect and wear finery than 
to weave tapestry, sew embroidery, or make 
pudding—the common employments of her 
sex. Among exceptions to this rule we 
have Lady Jane Grey, whose attainments 
were those of a ‘‘matured man” and Queen 
Elizabeth, whose administration provoked 
the fear, while it challenged the admiration 
of Europe. Sydney Smith, the brilliant es- 
sayist, was a champion of the higher edu- 
cation of women, and asserts, with truth, 
that all the arguments urged against it were 
once brought agains the education of com- 
mon men. Up to the moment when our 
own country advocated the cause, little had 
been done for the education of girls, save in 
a few noble families by the labor of private 
tutors. The graces, the charms, the happy 
influence of these favored girls illuminate 
the pages of history and biography. 

John Bugenhagen, who drew up the fa- 
mous ‘‘Brunswick School Law and Regula- 
tions of 1529 and 1543,” may be considered 
as the founder of the first State elementary 
schools for girls in Germany that really 
deserved the name. The Brunswick law 
served as a model to nearly all the German 
States. The seventeenth century, with the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the general disorder 
and demoralization consequent thereupon, 
was unfavorable to education in general; 
most of the schools that had been estab- 
lished ceased to exist. About the year 1700 
the state of female education was as bad as 
ever. There were quite a number of girls’ 
schools, but they were mostly kept by igno- 
rant old women. The city of Konigsberg 
alone had two hundred such schools, 

In 1787 the first higher girls’ school was 
founded at Berlin, by Professor A. Hartung. 

A few items will give the educational 
standard for American girls previous to 
1825. ‘In 1762,” writes Rev. Wm. Wood- 
bridge, ‘‘boys could do something in the 
simple rules of arithmetic: girls were never 
taught it.” A merchant residing in Hart- 
ford, desiring to give his daughter the best 
education, sent her for one quarter to Boston 
to learn needle-work and dancing, and to 
improve her manners in good and genteel 
company. In 1779, two Yale students, dur- 


ing a long vacation, after the British troops , 


mvaded New Haven, had each a class of 
young ladies in arithmetic, geography, and 
composition, for one term. 

The Moravians had previously opened a 
young ladies’ school at Bethlehem. In 1780 
Mr. Woodbridge heard, for the first time, 
in Philadelphia, a class of young ladies 
parse English. In 1789, a female academy 
opened in Medford, the first of its class in 
New England, and in 1820 visitors assem- 
bled in Mrs. Willard’s seminary for the 
amazing novelty of hearing a lady pass an 
examination in geometry. ’ 

The only schools in Boston to which girls 
were admitted in 1784, were called writing 
schools, kept by the teachers of the public 
schools between the forenoon and afternoon 
sessions. In 1789 girls were admitted ona 
footing of equality with boys in three of 
the reading schools. The girls attended 
the reading school in the morning and the 
boys the writing school, and in the after- 
noon vice versa. This was known as the 
‘great reform,” but even under this advance 
girls were only allowed to attend school six 
months in the year, from April to October. 

On September 25, 1825, the City Council 
appropriated $2,000 for a high-school for 
girls. The school was instituted January 
13, 1825, and before the end of the second 
year had become so popular, the applicants 
for admission were so numerous, so many 
parents were disappointed that children 
were not received, the demand for larger 
and better accommodations involved such 
additional expenditures, that the school 
committee, under the lead of the Mayor, 
Josiah Quincy, met the emergency by abol- 
ishing the school and pronouncing it a fail- 
ure. Fora period of twenty-three years no 








attempt was made to revive the subject in 
either branch of the City Council. 

The first public movement in the East to- 
wards the systematic training of women 
for a definite purpose was the normal school 
opened in Lexington, Mass., July 3, 1839. 
The absolute superiority of Woman in the 
work of primary instruction, and her pe- 
culiar adaptation to the entire profession, 
is now so fully established that a school sys- 
tem which ignores her services seems incon- 
ceivable; yet the employment of female 
teachers was scouted by the Legislature of 
New York in 1820. The removal of preju- 
dice against this is due in a great measure 
to Mrs. Emma Willard and Mary Lyon, 
whose labors, one for vesthetic culture and 


| the other for the discipline of study, left a 
| deep impress upon the thought of their time. 


Without precedent in foreign countries 
or immediate encouragement at home, nor- 
mal schools were multiplied and improved. 
Their growth in our country may be esti- 
mated by a single example. The Boston 
City Normal Schoo! to-day has a building 
worth $250,000, and seems prepared, by its 
complete facilities, to bear the palm even 
from college competitors in the field of sci- 
entific investigation, in which women have 
an important part to perform, as shown by 
the success of Caroline Herschel, Maria 
Mitchell, and Mary Somerville. 

In 1833 the second great step in the edu- 
cation of women was taken in the opening 
of Oberlin College, for the Co-education 
of the sexes. The conclusions reached by 
this experiment are set forth in an address 
of Rev. James H. Fairchild, before a meet- 
ing of college presidents, at Springfield. IL, 
July 10, 1867. The majority of ladies, he 
observes, do not desire the full collegiate 
course—not from conscious incapacity, but 
from a recognition of the relations between 
school training and the probable duties of 
life. Hence there has resulted an adapta- 
tion of the college course to ladies’ classes. 
A small proportion of ladies always take 
the fuli course and reflect credit upon their 
classes. The association of the sexes has 
proved eminently useful to both. 

Among the specific institutions establish- 
ed for women, one of the most interesting. 
both as regards its history and results, was 
the Woman's Art School,of New York, open- 
ed as an independent association in 1852 and 
merged into the Cooper Institute in 1859. 
The National Academy of Design was open- 
ed to both sexes, and it is worthy to note 
that the two highest prizes offered last year 
in this institution for copies were taken by 
lady students. In 1867 the New York La- 
dies’ Art Society was founded by Mrs, Pope 
and Mrs. Henry Peters, for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of women as artists. 
Schools of Design exist in our other leading 
cities, whose special province is to care for 
art culture among women. 

The earliest medical school for women, 
was the New England Female Medical Col- 
lege, incorporated in 1850, but really found- 
ed in 1848, when a class of twelve ladies 
commenced a course of lectures. There are 
at present in this country, in the allopathic 
system, three medical colleges exclusively 
for women and three open to both sexes. 
In the botanic system there is one open for 
women only. In the hameopathic system 
there is one exclusively for women, and two 
open to both sexes. 

The first instance of the obtaining of a 
medical degree by a lady in England was.in 
1865. Since that time like honors have been 
conferred upon women in Zurich, St. Pet- 
ersburgh, Paris and Berlin, while in Vien- 
na, Edinburgh and Stockholm the same dis- 
tinction awaits women now pursuing their 
medical education in these cities. 

As physicians women have proved emi- 
nently successful. They have established 
flourishing hospitals in nearly all our lead- 
ing cities. As professors they arm and 
equip their own colleges. Theirjusefulness 
as practitioners is no longer mooted, except 
among the masculines of the craft and those 
who choose to substitute prejudice for rea- 
son. 

Many other important movements in the 
education of women have resulted from the 
neeessities of the poor, as telegraphing, 





On the same side with the Oberlin faculty 
are A. L. Wayland, D. D., president of 
Franklin College, Indiana; Dr. Gregory, of 
the Illinois Iudustrial University, and W. 
T. Harris, superintendent of public schools, 
St. Louis. 

The strongest argument for Co-education 
is founded upon the naturalness of the asso- 
ciation, and the greatest benefit is expected 
to result—namely, the softening of the 
roughness of boys, and the moderation of 
the over-susceptibility of girls to the influ- 
ence of the opposite sex. 

With the opening of colleges to girls, 
there should also be conceded to them the 
right of choice. Ignorant people oft-times 
conceive education to be power, wealth, 
happiness, success; they mistake means for 
anend. Forced culture crushes mind and 
unfits the victim for any part in life. As 
far as individual training is essential to the 
common good, it may be compulsory; be- 
yond that, it should harmonize with desire 
and ability. Care also» must be taken that, 
in the ardor for scholastic training, domestic 
education does not decline; domestic virtues 
may be inherited, but domestic economy, 
we fondly believe, is best learned under ma- 
ternal influences and the unconscious tui- 
tion of well-ordered households. 

The technical and professional ¢ lucation 
of women, with its practical results, has at 
times aroused the cruelest social persecu- 
tions, but their higher education has appar- 
ently nothing worse to encounter than world- 
ly caviling. Some do not believe in the ed- 
ucation of women at all; their ‘‘Golden Age” 
was a thousand years ago. Others cannot 
see in what Woman should be educated; 
classics and mathematics and ethics, they 
opine, are for men, and ‘‘what can women 
do with them?” In thé same soil you plant 
different seeds; each chooses and adapts its 
peculiar nutriment. Is the soul alone desti- 
tute of this power of selection and adapta- 
tion? Others cannot move in the education 
of woman till her sphere is defined; develop 
the mind of woman, clear it from the rust 
of idleness and the poison of dissipation and 
the chains of prejudice, and her sphere will 
define itself. 

The future of female education is full of 
promise, Its opponents are becoming few- 
er in number, and all classes of our people 
are beginning to realize that the stability 
and happiness of a free people depend as 
much upon the education and enlightenment 
of the feminine as upon that of the mascu- 
line portion of the community. 

oe F 
LUCY LARCOM’S IDYL OF WORK. 


A REMINISCENCE. 








BY MRS. H. H. ROBINSON. 

Miss ‘Larcom’s new. poem, the ‘‘Idyl of 
Work,” which she so modestly calls a vers- 
ified sketch, is both story and poem, and 
if we cannot fully criticise it in the latter 
respect, for want of a proper share of the 
“divine afflatus,’”” we can, by virtue of 
knowledge of scenes and incidents therein 
related, ‘“‘part of which we were,” help to 
do justice to the story so delightfully told. 

The ‘‘Idyl” is the ideal story of Miss 
Larcom’s life asa factory-girl in the Lowell 
cotton-mills, thirty or more years ago, and 
of her young companions; for, though she 
says in the preface that ‘‘no one’s story is 
herein outlined,” yet we can fondly trace 
resemblances to dear and noble companions 
who shared with us the simplicity of those 
years of toil. With characteristic modesty, 
Miss Larcom has left herself out of the 
story; and we fail to trace her excepting as 
the calm Esther, whose character by no 
means does justice to our remembrance of 
“L, L.” at that time. 

Let us indulge in reminiscence and give 
a few pictures of her which still linger in 
the mind. 

Our first knowledge of her was as a pre- 
cocious writer of verses in a paper called 
the Lowell Casket, and we read with won- 
der how a little girl (our work-mate) had 
written verses which were spoken of by the 
editor as having been written ‘‘under the 
inspiration of the nurses.” The latter word 
was, of course, a misprint for muses; but as 


| she was only ten years old at the time, the 


printing, stenography, and commercial busi- | 


ness; till in hlmost every art and handicraft 
known to man, woman is quietly rising to 
his level. 

In tracing the practical education of wo- 
men, we cannot but ask, is this a surface ag- 
itation from a deep current setting toward 
liberal education for the entire sex, or only 
one of the influences helping to that result? 
However this may be, such education is the 
desire of the day. Our own country is filled 
with it, England is pushing the discussion, 
where Professors Huxley, Foster, Morley, 
Masson and others are now lecturing to 
large classes of women, forming the true 
nuclei of universities, and where a move- 
ment is absolutely in progress to effect a na- 
tional union for the education of girls. The 


purpose of the union is to give a center to | 


all the different efforts now being made 
throughout the country to promote the same 
object. The idea originated with Mrs: Wil- 
liam Gray, and is supported by some of the 
ablest men in the realm. Six years ago the 


thought found its first application in the | 


founding of Vassar College. 


Popular sentiment holds still to separate | 


education, but educators are much divided. 


mistake was not so bad. 

This, however, was not her first attempt, 
for she had previously written verses, and 
was caught in the act when seven years old, 
in the attic of the old house in Beverly, 
where she lived. The subject of these 
verses was a thunder-storm, and they were 
read with wonder by her admiring family 
of brothers and sisters. 

Two pictures of her in after life, when 
verse-making was not such a mystery, re- 
main in our memory. In our walks by the 
Merrimac River, whose romantic banks she 
loves to describe, we often met her; and 
once upon a bridge which spans the stream 
we passed her, a brave and bonny young 
girl, with her head in the clouds. To our 
childish and admiring eyes she seemed so 
calm, so grand, so full of thought that care- 
less play was forgotten and we watched her 
out of sight, She worked in the spinning- 
room at one time, and was, probably like 
most of the young operatives, a ‘‘little dof- 
fer,”’ as they were called; that is, they took 
off the full bobbins from the spinning 
frames and replaced them with empty ones. 
When older she graduated into the cloth- 
room, which was considered a more aristo- 


_and bonnet was thrown over her arm. 





cratic place to work in. In this room the 
cotton-cloth, after being finished in the fac- 
tory, was measured by the yard into pieces. 
It was reeled, and hung upon hooks, one 
yard apart, until the required number was 
told; then it was cut off. To our imagina- 
tive eyes she seemed like a sibyl we had 
read of, who with waving arms told off the 
yards of cloth in measured rhythm; and it 
seemed poetry, and not cloth, that she 
heaped up behind her. 

The Lowell Offering, a magazine edited 
and published by some of the operatives of 
the mills, was printed at that time, and ‘‘L. 
L.” became one of its contributors, And 
her talents helped largely to make it what it 
became; for we find many of her poems, 
both grave and gay, in its bound volumes. 
As it is doubtful whether many copies of 
this unique magazine are in existence, per- 
haps some account of it will not be unin- 
teresting at this time. From copies in our 
possession and other spurces we are able to 
gather the following facts: 

The Lowell Offering was first published 
in 1840. In the second number, printed in 
December of that year, we find an account 
of a social meeting held in the Second Uni- 
versalist church at Lowell, which was call- 
ed an improvement circle. Rev. Abel C. 
Thomas was pastor of this church, and to 
him belongs the credit of first publishing 
the Lowell Offering. The members of this 
circle of men and women—most of them 
operatives in the mills—were called upon to 
bring in contributions, which we read; and 
if approved of they found a place in the 
Offering. But four years previous to this 
we find, by an article in the January num- 
ber of 1845, from which we quote, that ‘‘a 
few young females met in the room of their 
boarding-house, on one of the corporations; 
and, wishing to improve the talents God 
had given them, they proposed the forma- 
tion of a society of young ladies for mutual 
improvement.” <A president, vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary were chosen (Miss Lar- 
com’s sister filled the latter office), a consti- 
tution was drafted, and by-laws, to which 
each of the members aflixed their names. 
And thus was formed, in 1836—twenty 
years and more before another one was 
thought of—the first woman’s club in New 
England, though it was not called by that 
name, An address was given by the rally- 
ing spirit, Miss Harriet F. Curtis, who was 
afterward one of the editors of the Offering. 
The members contributed articles in prose 
and verse, which were read at the meetings, 
which continued to be held until this socie- 
ty was merged in Mr. Thomas’s more ex- 
tensive circle; and these same young ladies 
continued to write and were the most valu- 
able contributors to the work. There is 1ro 
doubt Mr. Thomas first conceived the idea 
of bringing before the world the produc- 
tions of the operatives, and too much honor 
cannot be given him for believing in the ca- 
pabilities of the young people under his 
charge and for the utilizing the talent which 
he found. 

Mr. Thomas conducted the Offering for 
two years. Then he left Lowell for anoth- 
er parish, and it passed into the hands of 
Miss Harriet Farley and Miss Harriet F. 
Curtis, before mentioned. They were both 
operatives and of New England parentage. 
Under their joint editorship the magazine, 
which never paid expenses, lasted till 1849, 
when it was discontinued, for want of 
means, and perhaps ‘‘new contributors.” 
The Offering was a small, thin magazine 
with one column to the page. It had for a 
vignette in 1845 a young girl, simply dress- 
ed, with feet visible and sleeves rolled up. 
She had a book in one hand and her shawl 
She 
was represented as standing in a very senti- 
mental attitude, contemplating a bee-hive 
of her right hand. In the back-ground, as 
if to shut them from her thoughts, were the 
mills, The motto was: 


“The worm on the earth 
May look up to the star.” 


Which was rather an abject motto and one 
not suited to the independent spirit of most 
of the contributors. A better one was soon 
adopted, from Gray—the verse beginning: 
**Full many a gem of purest ray serene.” 
It finally died under the motto 
“Is Saul also among the prophets?” 

When Dickens visited this country, in 
1842, he went into the Lowell mills, and a 
copy of the Offering was presented to him. 
He speaks of it as follows: 

“They have got up among themselves a 
periodical, called the Lowell Offering, 
whereof I brought away from Lowell four 
hundred good solid pages, which I have 
read from beginning to end. Of the merits 
of the Lowell Offering, as a literary produc- 
tion, I will only observe—putting out of 
sight the fact of the articles having been 
written by these girls after the arduous 
hours of the day—that it will compare ad- 
vantageously with a great many English 
annuals.” 

Selections from the Offering were printed 
in England, under the auspices of Harriet 
Martineau, who was very much. interested 
in the publication. The volume was called 
‘‘Mind among the Spindles.” It was con- 
sidered a wonderful thing then that the 
‘‘factory-girl” could write and edit a maga- 
zine—for she had been considered hitherto 
little better than the loom she tended; and 
that a mill-girl should show any talent or 
desire to appear like the so-called young la- 
dies of her age, who did not work for a liv- 





a 
ing, was thought very alarming and called 
forth such remarks as Miss Larcom alludes 
to on page twenty of her book: 


“Not long ago I read a doleful wail 

From some town dame, that even factory-girls 
Shine with gold watches; and you cannot tell 
Therefore, who are the ladies.” : 


We all knew who was said to be the un- 
thinking author of this speech; but, as we 
had no gold watches and did not desire to 
be ladies of that pattern, it did not trouble 
us. Most of us were children of New Ene. 
land people, forced by the loss of parents 
or other causes to earn our bread. Our 
mode of life, doing mechanical labor, was 
conducive to thought and mental digestion, 
Many of the things printed in tlfe Offering 
and elsewhere, were worked up amid the 
hum of wheels and written with a pencil in 
the leaves of surreptitious books: for we 
were not allowed to read in the mills. But 
thought even there was untrammeled, and 
we could write a line at a time, unnoticed. 
Many of us tried our wings in this way. 
who have since essayed bolder flights, Miss 
Larcom herself; Miss Farley, who wrote 
stories and published them in book form: 
Miss Curtis, who wrote two successful nov- 
els, one of which (entitled ‘‘Jessie’s Flirta- 
tions”) is still advertised in Harper's “‘Se- 
lect Library; Margaret Foley, the sculp- 
tor, of whom Miss Larcom speaks, on page 
177, as 
“That broad-browed, delicate girl will carve at Rome 
Faces in marble classic as her own.” 


There are others, whose names we do not 
recall, who met with the Improvement Cir- 
cle, and offered their contributions, and 
heard them read, some of them, no doubt, 
with quaking hearts and conscious faces. 
One of our number wrote verses for Zion's 
Herald, which was the first time we had 
ever heard of that good Methodist paper. 
Among the aspiring poets was one who of- 
fered some verses in which the wind was 
described as playing havoc with Nature to 
such an extent that it 


“Took the tall trees by the hair 
_ And as with besoms swept the air.”’ 
The wings of the author’s muse must have 


been plucked by such a tremendous breeze 
or simile as this, for we heard no more of 
her. Some of our own number thirsted 
for ‘‘learning’s ways,” and one young com- 
panion learned the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages while working twelve thours a day 
at her frame. We went one evening with 
her to the different bookstores in Lowell to 
tind the works of Ovid in the original, as 
she had heard that she must read it in reg- 
ular course of study. We shall never for- 
get the look of surprise in the bookseller’s 
round eyes when she asked for it. She told 
us, subsequently, that she did not know as 
she should read it, after all; and that if she 
had known what the book contajned she 
should have never tried to find it. Her un- 
educated instincts taught her to avoid what 
St. Augustine had learned by sad experi- 
ence; for he says in his confessions that so- 
called classical studies have a bad effect on 
the morals of youth,” and he mourned that 
he had felt the deleterious effect of such 
studies in his own youth. Many of the 
operatives spent their time and money not 
so wisely, no doubt; but the “‘birds of a 
feather flocked together,” of course, and 
the writer of this can only speak of the 
kind ske knew. 

Young girls growing up in Arcadian sim- 
plicity, earning their bread(and oftentimes 
that of others) working twelve hours a day 
(for this was before the ten-hour law was 
agitated, and it was thought nothing that a 
child of ten should work thirteen hours a 
day; or about the time, for we remember 
when the first delegation of operatives went 
before the Legislature to petition for a law 
to that effect)—were not they the advanced 
guard of Woman's Rights petitioners’? 
Three months’ schooling a year in a mixed 
school was considered enough; and _ this 
scanty education was often eked out by a 
little help from evening schools. Reading 
such books as were found in the circulating 
libraries of the day (and they were of a 
more solid character than is read by young 
people of the same age now, for the rain of 
novels and stories and yellow-covered books 


had not then begun to deluge the land:) 
| meeting for mutual improvement and help: 


striving to be good and to improve the mind ; 
dressing simply; with minds wholly un- 
troubled by conventionalities or thoughts of 
class distinctions and unhindered by ruffles 
or the entanglements of overskirts and long 
dresses—such were their lives. 

We are glad to be able to corroborate the 
story of the Idyl, and to give in this reminis- 
cence some facts to show the state of things 
among the class of people of which Miss 
Larcom speaks; particularly as we have 
seen some doubt expressed in criticisms of 
the book as to the probability of the stor) 
We know whereof we affirm. There are 
those who have graduated from the Lowell 
factories, who have since become, among 
men, master mechanics, teachers, ministers. 
editors, members of Congress, doctors, and 
lawyers; among women (last, becanse best 
beloved) we find them as mothers, whose 
children in learning and culture take rank 
with the children of the so-called Bralimins 
of the land, as teachers, preachers, doctors. 
writers, and artists; and let me not forge 
them, the noble single women, who, sitting 
“solitary in families,” cement the domestic 
fabric, and whose influence is unseen and 
oftentimes unappreciated, till they are taken 
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away, and the walls of home begin to crum- 
ble. To one who has followed these bright 
spirits, and watched their success in their 
varied pathways through life, it is pleasant 
to know that the culture, the self-sacrifice, 
the effort begun in that hard school has de- 
yeloped such characters ind helped to fit 
them to fight so well the battle of life. 

Ab! me, do none of us, from our better 
surroundings, ever look back to the dear 
old simple days of labor and health and joy, 
as the happiest of our lives! Then igno- 
rance-of the world was ‘‘bliss,”” and hope 
and aspiration reigned supreme. 


We have been very much pleased and | 


touched by this simple and genuine poem. 
It has a flavor for us as if we had found a 


in the leaves of some forgotten book; and 
we thank Lucy Larcom for it, and for all 
that she has done—for the ‘‘Rose Enthron- 
ed,” that noble poem; for ‘‘Hannah Binding 
which will be read and admired as 
long as folks continue to be folksy; for her 
“Childhood's Songs,”” which contain 
“Infinite riches in a little room,” 
and are most fitly described by quoting a 
line from ‘“‘Swing Away,” one of the best of 
them, as 
“Aready framed in by the door.” 
Thousands-of hearty toilers such as she was 
will thank her for this sweet Idyl, and go on 
their way refreshed and encouraged by her 
success and fulfillment of her aspirations. — 
—N. Y. Independent. 
foe  - —— 
“AND FOR THIS ARE WE DOCTORS.” 


Shoes,” 


BY SISTER FRANCES. 


An eminent young physician of Philadel- 
phia has recently published a paper, note- 
worthy not merely as coming from a young 
practitioner, but as from out of that city 
where the medical student, clad in shawl 
and with his long locks floating in the wind, 
was popularly supposed in years past to 
give the tone to public meetings, and to 
dictate to Philadelphians who should and 
who should not deliver the popular lecture 
on any subject under heaven. 

It would seem from Dr. Wood's essay on 
‘Medical Education in the United States,” 
that the making haste slowly is no more a 
fine art in our medical training schools than 
in any other American institutions; that the 
crude readiness which characterizes our pol- 
iticians, our railway builders, and our pop- 
ular financial guides, shows itself promi- 
nently in the healing art. In England no 
less than four years are given to medical 
study before the student can apply to the 
examiner for a license to practice. In 


preliminary examinations in physics, chem- 
istry, botany, zoology and Latin, he must 
spend at least three years more in prepara 
tion, two of residence in the hospitals as 
erterne and interne before the final test, 
which is so severe that many students pre- 
fer to spend four years more in hospital 
duty, and to lengthen their term of study in 
all to nine years. 

in Germany the student, before enrolling 
his name, must be ‘‘graduate of a gymnas- 
ium, which implies about the amount of 
culture possessed by a student of one of 
our first colleges at the end of his junior 
year.” With this as requisite, five or six 
years of study and work in hospitals and 
dispensaries generally suffice to fit him as 
candidate for a diploma. 

When we turn from these dearly-won 
honors to the condition of medical affairs 
at home, it is a marvel that more victims 
are not offered up to the American Escula- 
pius in sacrifice each year than our death- 
rates show; and we must credit ourselves 
with superior elasticity and vitality that 
thus resists not disease alone, but doctors 
too! The ignorant boy who sits on a col- 
lege bench for two short years, looking on 
once or twice a week while a professor lec- 
tures upon a ‘‘case” brought into the crowd- 


ed amphitheater of the college clinic; see-, 


ing through an opera gisss, it may be, an 
operation performed, comes up for exami- 
nation at the end of these two years. He 
may have spent them in idleness or dissipa- 
tion; he may have been obliged for pecun- 
iary reasons to give to other work the hours 
that should have been spent in study; but, 
all the same, he comes up before his profes- 
sors. Learned, skillful and conscientious 
as these dons may be, it is to their direct in- 
terest to pull ihe candidate throngh his ex- 
amination. Their fees and the reputation 
of their college depending on the number of 
its graduates year by year, is it wonder that 
they consent to be judged by this numerical 
test rather than by the rank their alumni 
may take in after years? 

Competition, which forces always showy 
rather than solid products, and which, even 
in railway-fares and drygoods-selling, tends 
to trickery and unsafe ways, is especially 
faulty as a motive power in the medical col- 
lege. It launched upon us in America, in 
the year 1874, with our population of forty 
millions, 3,000 new graduates of medicine, 
while in Germany during the same year, 
with her population of forty-two millions, 
only 660 doctors were licensed to practice. 











If this be the two years’ course of study | 


in the East, with but slight opportunity for 
laboratory work or hospital duty afforded 
and none being enjoined, what will be 
thought of the University of Michigan, 


' 


| 


which proffers its medical diplomas to the 
student who has attended two courses of 
lectures of six months each; while the stu- 
dent of civil (or mining) engineering is re- 
quired to study for four years? The infer- 
ence is obvious that in Michigan the bowels 


of the earth and the railroads that vein her | 


surface are of far more importance to her 


citizens than their own and their children’s | 


lives. 
Our critic makes one exception, and only 


| one, to this charge of want of thoroughness 


in American medical colleges. Harvard, he 
tells us, gives three years of preparation, 
with laboratory and clinie-work. But con- 
trasted with the longer and more exhaus- 


tive study on the Coftinent and in England, 
flower, plucked in that far-off time, pressed | 


even this has a hasty air. 
But Dr. Wood is a constructive critic as 


well; and points us to our law-makers as | 
holding the remedy in their hands. He | 


calls for the appointment of a State Board 
of Examiners, entirely independent of the 
medical colleges, which shall inquire into 
the proficiency of each applicant in the 
fundamental branches of physiology, path- 
ology, chemistry, and anatomy, as well as 
in the natural history of diseases and ifju- 
ries, and the principles of mechanical treat- 
ment. So far, medical colleges of all sects 
have in common, After that—and the sug- 
gestion is noteworthy as evincing the broad 
spirit which this orthodox observer brings 
to his work—after that, supplementary ex- 
aminations by the elect of any sect, homeo- 
path, allopath, or what you will, in the ap- 
plication of remedies and methods of treat- 


ment, may give the finishing touch to the | 


work of the State Board. 
Dr. Horatio C. Wood—I give his full 


name as that of a brave pioneer, who dares | 
to oppose the immediate interest of his own | 


university, for the sake of her more lasting 
work and good—deserves a fuller reading 
than this resume. This reform, like the 
charity of the old saying, proposes to begin 
at home. ‘To substitute for the present 


ing laboratory, lecture-room, and clinical 
bedside instruciion, with an examination at 
the end of each year; and to make the pro- 
fessors independent of their class by giving 
fixed salaries; the fees of the students going 
to the treasury of the university’—these 
are the changes he would introduce. 

In so catholic a paper it is remarkable 
that not one word is spoken as to the medi- 
cal education of women; nor the petne forte 
et dure by which those women students who 
desire sofnething more than the diploma of 
a weakling college have won their educa- 


t : : ' | tion and experience abroad and at home. 
France, with the severe requirements of | 


But what Dr. Wood says of the multiplica- 
tion of third-rate colleges for men applies 
with equal and greater force to the present 
condition of affairs in the women’s medical 
colleges. Of these there are three in the 
City of New York alone, each with its hand- 
ful of students, its waste of force and mon- 
ey, and the low prestige which the want of 
adequate foundation 
each, 

Even the oldest and for long years the on- 
ly woman's medical college in the world, 
that of Philadelphia, though her graduates 
are easily sought for as medical missiona- 
ries, heads of women’s hospitals, &c., has 


necessarily gives to 


and the incomes and practice of some of her 
maturer graduates to determine her rank. 

Subjected to the searching ordeal of ex- 
amination by the State Board, the question 
would soon be settled as to the relative ae- 
quirements of men and women in the pre- 
paratory knowledge, while the ratio of com- 
parative professional success might safely 
be left to time. 

Science is of no sex, and the advocates of 
Co-education do not hesitate to affirm that 
if the presence of women students compels 
from the Professor, if not from students, 
an increased reverence for the diseased and 
helpless humanity that is the subject of his 
experiment and discourse, and eliminates 
from his speech the rude jest and coarse in- 


terpretation of nature’s mysteries, much is | 


gained. While tothe woman student grave- 
ly intent in that deep seriousness with which 
womep approach the study, nothing is lost. 
The masque of Comus has been enacted 
over and again by the mischief or malice 
of brawling boys, but these gentle Unas 
have walked unafraid, unspotted through 
it all. 

When the diploma given into their ‘‘chaste 
palms” shall be awarded by the high au- 
thority of State before whom all candidates 
must come, then and only then will we be 
preserved from unprepared practitioners of 
either sex; and not until then, according to 
Dr. Wood, can we be at all sure that the ti- 
tle of M. D., claims any confidence at our 
hands. 

Sarah C, Hallowell in Christian Union. 
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“SILENCE IS GOLDEN.” 








Yes, silence is golden—sometimes. But I 
have seen instances when, in my opinion, 
speech would have been more golden. Mr. 
B. was sick, and everybody in the house 
was Called upon to help care for the invalid. 
To be sure he was not very sick; only a 
slight cold; but what of that? He was 
sick, and Mrs. B. must shake up the sofa 
pillow and see by the thermometer that the 
temperature in the room was right, and 


| to do her husband's chores, 
| eldest daughter, is sent by papa to cook 











must then go and help her liege lord to de- 
scend from his chamber. Although he has 
been sick only since the night before, and 
has managed to sleep very well through the 
night, he seems to be very weak this morn- 
ing, and leans heavily on his wife’s arm as 
they enter the sitting-room. She, poor wo- 
man, has a snapping headache, but she 
keeps the fact to herself, and, when Mr. B. 
is comfortable, goes cheerfully to the barn 
Angie, the 


three or four eggs for her father’s break- 
fast, and is undutiful enough to wonder 
how it happens that papa can eat so many 


| eges when he is sick, and how mamma carr 


get along without any breakfast when she 
is well? Julia, the younger daughter, 
must bathe papa’s head for fear it may 
ache, and Johnny must stay in the house 
and tend the fire; for, if papa takes more 
cold, he may havea fever. All this is quite 
tine for poor, afflicted papa for a time, but 
towards night he gets tired of 
“cooped up” and really thinks that a walk 
would ‘do him good;” so he puts on his 
coat, with his wife’s help, and pulls on his 
boots, which have been nicely warmed by 
Johnny, and takes the scarf which Angie 
has held near the fire for fifteen minutes, 
and goes down tothe store to let the men of 
his acquaintance know that ‘‘by working 
very hard Mrs. B. has managed to break 
up a most severe cold.” He does not say, 
however, that he never thought of thanking 
his wife for doing his work in addition to 
her.own. He did not mention the fact that 
he had not thought it worth while to ask 
her if her head ached, when she pressed 
her hands to her throbbing temples. Of 
course Angie did not care if he was silent 
when she carried him his eggs, cooked just 
as he liked them. And what was the use of 


praising Julia for the deft way in which | 


she bathed his head, or of telling Johnny 
that he had done well in staying so patient- 


| ly in the house while the other boys were 
system of lectures a graded course combin- 


skating on the pond in plain sight’ 

Surely silence is not always golden, The 
silence which withholds the pleasant words 
of praise or thanks for services rendered, 
the words of love which make labor light 
and cares easy to be borne, the words of 
pity which make the heart cheerier, the 
words of hope which cause us to ever look 
upward and onward, is never golden. 
“Speech is silver,” saith the proverb, but 
I maintain that speech is very, very often, 
golden. Wayne WILLOows. 
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TWO VIRGINIA WOMEN, 





Eprrors JouRNAL.—Through the kind- 
ness of our lamented friend, Hon. Amasa 
Walker, | have read the JouRNAL for two 
years past, and always with-interest. But 
I have never seen Virginia represented in 
your columns, and have long wished to send 
you an article. 

As evidence that the Old Dominion shows 


signs of progress, Lcopy a few extracts from | 


two letters received lately. 


The first is from a young cousin, who is | 
trying at Vassar College to fit herself for a | 


teacher. The second is from a colored wo- 
man, a valued friend, once a slave in our 


family, now assistant in the Industrial Room | 


. | at Hampton Normal Institute, where her 
no other standard than her own popularity 


two sons are doing well. 
Lynchburg, Va. OrRA LANGHORNE. 
A VIRGINIA GIRL AT VASSAR. 
* * * * Each hour here is filled with its 
own imperative duty, requiring, physically 
and mentally, the best that one can give, and 


but for the strictly hygienic rules on which | 


the College is conducted, I do not think 
many women could stand the strain. We 
are not allowed to rise before 613, A. M., and 
the gas is turned off at 10,P. mM. The table 
is the result of what might be called ‘‘@du- 
cated cooking.” Such brown bread, I think, 
can be found only at Vassar. Oatmeal is a 
standby for breakfast and tea, also potatoes 
and an abundance of rich milk, always. 
But, having nourished the body with these 
substantials, the College requires, in return, 
all the strength it has given one. The stan- 
dard is very high, and the professors exact- 
ing, and meager in commendation. There 
is everything to stimulate an ambitious wo- 
man, and no limit to possibilities but one’s 
own capacity. 
is only tantalizing to me now, we have all 
the best periodicals of this, and many from 
other countries. But I do not attempt much 
reading, being fully occupied with my stud- 
ies and social duties; for Vassar seems a lit- 
tle city of itself, more harmonious, perhaps, 


| because the male portion of humanity are 


strictly excluded. Many of the teachers are 
fascinating women, some of them graduates 
of the College. We have a regular lecture 
course; there is a fund for the purpose, but 
the lectures have not begun yet. Miss East- 
man, from Boston, was here lately on a vis- 
it to Miss Mitchell, and she gave the girls a 
beautiful ‘‘talk” on beginning life with a 
fixed aim. HeHeHHEHHHHHEE HH 

A VIRGINIA WOMAN AT HAMPTON. 

I wish very much to give you an account 
of the school and the pleasant times we have 
here, There are nearly two hundred boys 
and girls, many of whom are very studious 
and interesting. I am in the Industrial De- 
partment; I work six hours a day. 

Mrs. Atkinson, a Boston lady, is at the 
head of this Department. She makes the 
hours pass very pleasantly. Sometimes she 
reads to us from the poets, or some nice sto- 


| * . 
ry, or relates amusing experiences of her 
| travels in Europe. 


We have eight or ten 
girls each day who are taught to sew and 
mend. Each week we darn ninety-nine 
pairs of socks. We have also a store to sup- 
ply the boys with clothing of allsorts. The 
girls often sing very sweetly while at work. 





being | 





In the reading-room, which | 





The buildings here are very fine. Virgin- 
ia Hall is a very stately edifice, as is also 
Academic Hall. We are near the water, 
Hampton Roads stretching out before us. 
Everything here is systematic, and as nice 
as a pin. We have a very good little 
church. Mr. Tolman is an earnest preach- 
er, and takes great interest in us all. 

The* Soldiers’ Monument,” of fine granite, 
is in the cemetery near by. The ‘Soldiers’ 
Home” is close by, and we are always under 


| the Stars and Stripes. The tlag waves over 


Virginia Hall, where 1 live. 

My son Addison is in the printing office; 
he is now setting up an article for the Sevth- 
ern Workman, Albert waits in the dining- 


room, and is doing well in his studies, * * 
Se ee HH & . 


- oe — 
GIRL GRADUATES IN MARBLEHEAD. 





The closing exercises of the Marblehead 
High School occurred about six weeks ago. 
I have attended college and seminary anni- 
versaries till I would not go five steps to 
attend one; but a high school commence- 
ment was new to me. 

Never before have I seen ‘‘girl graduates” 
sensibly attired. Here there was not a suit 
on the platform that appeared as though it 
were made for this occasion. Each was of 
warm, pretty, inexpensive material—appro- 
priate for home dresses. The essays corre- 
sponded. They were not modeled after 
Demosthenes or Cicero. The subjects were 
within range of the essayist’s comprehen- 
sion; for instance, a description of Marble- 
head, and a sketch of its past history; the 
dress question, touched upon by many; 
Woman's Rights; the Temperance Crusade; 
Our Boys; Our Girls, &c. The illustrations 
were for the most part.simple and natural, 
and showed no straining after the sublime. 
Examinations were mingled with the litera- 
ry efforts of the pupils; an exercise in Nat- 
ural History from the juniors, which was 
succeeded by their essays; a senior geologi- 
cal recitation and the graduating essays. 
The class leaving the school this year, num- 
bers eight; six girls and two boys. 

But the effort of the occasion was *‘Wo- 
man’s Mission, with a Valedictory,” by 
Mary E. Barrett. It was a dignified, sensi- 
ble, earnest and graceful production. The 
following sentences especially struck me: 

‘Perfect liberty of choice is the only way 
by which any sphere can be determined, 
and it is not the business of either man or 
woman to dictate the work of the other, but 
the duty of each to secure the liberty of 
both. * * * Give women the same opportu- 
nities for education as men, and, if there 
are some branches of knowledge not in ac- 
cordance with her womanly nature, she will 
tind it out. * * * If her gifts lead her to the 
laboratory, the library, the observatory, the 
platform, or, it may be, the Senate, will 
these unsphere her? Rather they will en- 


noble her to find out what God meant her 


to do, ** * Neitheris it by any means a 
failure in life if she does not marry. Some 
of Marblehead’s best and dearest women, 
are the unmarried, whose lives have been 
spent for the good of others. ** * Nature, 
opportunity, and duty must determine 
choice of spheres, not private or public 
opinion. 

Citations from Scriptures and other writ- 
ings, and plentiful mention of women who 
have excelled in the various departments of 
human effort, showed that the speaker had 
studied her subject. Her earnestness of 
manner indicated that her heart was in her 
words, 

That our school children are discussing 
this question so intelligently in conservative 
old towns like Marblehead, is surely a hope- 
ful sign. ’ 

Well, these young ladies have ‘‘finished.” 

“And what next?” was the question ask- 
ed them after the exercises. 

“Nothing, | suppose,” answered one of 
the brightest of them, with a minor slide in 
her tone. 

I am told this morning that several of the 
girls have the ‘‘blues,” and wish they were 
not through school. 

Dear girls, stop and think before you ac- 
cept an aimless life as your ‘‘sphere.” Are 
you thoroughly skilled in any useful depart- 
ment? Five, ten, fifteen or twenty years 
hence, the necessities of life will be upon 
you. Then you will be obliged to earn 
your own support—perhaps provide for 
aged parents. Or you will be widows with 
little ones looking to you for bread, or wives 
of men who amount to nothing, with hus- 
band and children upon your hands. Or, 
it may be, wives of men who do amount to 
something, and you will wish, ah, how 
much! that you amounted to something, too 
—that you were really his companion, and 
not, as so Many Wives are, one who 
“It is expected knows no interests 
That appertain to him. To be himeelf, 

But, as it were, in sort or limitation. 

To keep with him at meals, comfort his rest, 

And talk to him sometimes—to dwell but in the sub- 
of wm. FF pleasure,” 

If you were boys would you not prepare 
for college?—do so now. There is no oth- 
er need in the world so great to-day as that 
of thoroughly educated Christian women. 
The Boston University is at your doors, and 
every department is open to women. 

A coat-maker in Boston, this fall, put up 
a card, ‘‘Wanted two coat-makers.” In a 
short time he had more than three hundred 
applications. Meanwhile the Missionary 
Society, whose head quarters are at thirty- 
six Bromfield Street, has been, many weeks, 
writing throughout the country, for a med- 


ical woman not already engaged, to take | 
interesting | 


charge of a prosperous and 
work abroad. By last accounts no one had 
been found. 








Of the three hundred referred to above, 
not a tithe were sufficiently trained in their 
trade to have performed the work had it 
been given them. Then let me implore 
you not to rest till you are skilled in some 
one useful trade or calling. Give up your 
“blues” for work, your minor tones for 


| those that will cheer and inspire, your, 


‘Nothing, I suppose,” for ‘This one thing 
I am determined to do.” ANNA OLIVER. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


POWER OF KINDNESS. 


In the autumn of 1871, notices were post- 
ed in public places in Cadiz, Spain, that on 
a certain day the bull El Moro, a magnifi- 
cent animal, would be introduced into the 
arena of the amphitheatre, and that when 
he had been goaded to the uttermost fury, 
a young girl would appear and reduce him 
to quiet subjection. The girl who was to 
act this daring part was a peasant girl, who 
had fed and petted the bull during the years 
of its growth. On the appointed day, the 
vast amphitheatre was packed with an eager 
crowd, when, with a terrific roar, El Moro 
entered the arena, with eyes of tire and di- 
lating nostrils. The picadors attacked him 
warily, and hurled their banderillas—small 
javelins intended to infuriate. When the 
creature had killed three horses and receiv- 
ed eight banderillas in his neck and shoul- 
ders, the signal was given, and he was left 
alone in his paroxysm of wrath. Presently 
a soft, musical note was heard, and a _pret- 
ty girl, not more than fifteen years of age, 
in the tasteful garb of an Andalusian peas- 
ant, sprang lightly into the arena, approach- 
ing the bull fearlessly, at the same time 
calling his name—‘*Moro, Moro! Ya voy!” 
At the first sound of the sweet voice, the 
animal ceased his fury and turned toward 
the place whence it came, and when he saw 
the girl he plainly manifested pleasure. 
She came to his head and put forth her 
hand, which he licked with his tongue. 
Then she sang a low, sweet song, at the same 
time caressing the animal by patting him 
on the forehead, and while she sang, the 
suffering monarch kneeled at her feet. Then 
she stooped and gently removed the cruel 
banderillas, after which, with her arm round 
El Moro’s neck, she led him toward the 
gate.—Llurper’s Weekly 

Is this beautiful exhibition of the power 
of womanly kindness typical of the future, 
when our political society will be tempered 
by the influence of feminine sympathy and 
patriotism * 
HUMOROUS. 

Neptune’s Coat of Arms.—The crest of 
a wave. 

Why is a drawn tooth like things forgot- 
ten?—Because it’s out of the head. 

What are they that, though always 
drunk, are never intoxicated ?—Toasts. 

A man’s a fool to try to beat the sun in 
rising. It will be sure to rise some morn- 
ing when he won't. 

Why is a dishonest bankrupt like an hon- 
est poor man? Because both fail to get 
rich. 

“How sweet, but how bald for one so 
young!” is what a young lady remarked 
about an infant. 

A strong ‘‘won't” is quite as important to 
a young man—or woman, either, for that 
matter—as a strong will. 

“Coffee and eggs fresh laid by Mary 
Jones,” is an eating-house sign. The paint- 
er was not over careful about punctuation, 

A tombstone in a Colorado cemetery has 
the following touching epitaph: 

“He was young, he was fair, 
But the Injuns raised his hair.” 

A man called on a dilatory debtor and po- 
litely said, ‘If you'll pay me the amount of 
your bill immediately, you'll oblige me; if 
not, I shall have to oblige you.” 

Talleyrand declared on one occasion that 
he despised mankind. ‘*The reason,” ob- 
served Barras, ‘“‘is very apparent—he has 
studied himself too deeply.” + 

A hotel-keeper at one of the watering 
places says generously of the opposition 
house over the way, that it is ‘ta hotel with- 
out arrival.” 

A Dutchman summoned to identify a 
stolen hog, being asksd if the hog had any 
ear-marks replied, ‘‘Te only ear-mark dot I 
saw vas his tail vat vas cut off. 

“I say, Bill, what’s the difference be- 
tween your watch and a bill-poster?” “I 
give it up, Julius.” ‘‘Well, one is a Bill's 
ticker and the other is a bill sticker.” 

“There, John,” said an irate mother, 
‘that’s twice you've come home and for- 
gotten the lard!” ‘‘La, mother,” exclaimed 
young dutiful, ‘‘it was so greasy that it 
slipped my mind.” 

Over the porch of the old South Church 
at Boston is chiselled: ‘‘Behold! I have set 
before you an open door;” and under, on 
the door, is painted in emphatic letters, 
‘*Positively no admittance.” 

A Milwaukee man made three unsuccess- 
ful attempts to blow his brains out, and 
then his wife told him: ‘‘Don’t try it again, 
John; you haven't got any.” He goes 
about now saying he owes his life to that 
woman. 

A drunken man fell asleep on the road- 
side, where a pig found him and began to 
lick him in the mouth. ‘Who is kissing 
me now?” exclaimed the drunkard. ‘‘What 
a capital thing it is to be in favor with the 
women!” 

“7 don’t miss my church so much as you 
suppose,” said a lady to her minister, who 
had called upon her during her illness, “for 
I make Betsy sit at the window as soon as 
the bells begin to chime, and tell me who 
are going to church, and whether they have 
got any thing new on.” 

A young gentleman who had quarreled 
with a lady to whom he had paid his ad- 
dresses was so imprudent as to threaten that 
he would publish the letters she had written 
him. “That,” she replied, ‘‘would be truly 
vexatious; for,though I need not be asham 
of their contents, [ certainly ought to be 
ashamed of their directions.” 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are | 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- | 

uested to send in their subscriptions. Thechange of | 
te on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


~~ Boston, January 15, 1876. _ 











ANNUAL MEETING. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in Wesleyan Hall, 
No. 34 Bromfield Street, Boston, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 25 and 26, commencing on Tues- 
day afternoon at 244 P.M. More time than usual will 
be devoted to the discussion of the best methods of 
work. ‘This year is particularly favorable to our 
cause, in the fact that the principles we advocate are 
the very same which will be set forth everywhere by 
Centennial speakers, with commendation for those 
who, a hundred years ago, devoted their lives fora 
limited application of those principles. We shall 
have this vantage ground, by which to show that 
what was right then is right now, and that what was 
wrong then is wrong now, and that a universal appli- 
cation of a true principle is better than its half appli- 
cation. Our question has again been introduced 
to the attention of the Legislature, and the subject is 
now fairly before them. 

The members of the Society, and friends of the 
cause throughout the State, are earnestly requested to 
be present, to help make this Centennial year better 
than any that have gone before it, for the great work 
we are striving to accomplish. 

James FREEMAN CLARKE, President, 

Jutta Warp Howe, Chairman Executive Com. 











DEATH OF DOCTOR HOWE, 


Doctor Samuel G. Howe died at his house 
in South Boston, last Sunday noon, after a 
lingering illness of many months, aged sev- 
enty-four. The event, though not unex- 
pected, will sadden many thousand hearts 
upon both sides of the ocean and on the 
distant shores of the Mediterranean and Ca- ; 
Tibean seas. 

Another leader in the great historic drama 
of the Nineteenth Century has left us. 
Another name, associated from our very 
childhood with the struggle for liberty which 
is the characteristic of our Age, has passed 
from active life into the quiet realm of his- 
tory. His battle is fought; his earthly ca- 
reer is ended. 

Doctor Howe came into the world with 
the century. He was born in Boston in 
1801. Reared in New England—in his 
twenty first year a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity—for the three following years a 
medical student in his native city—the in- 
fluences which shaped his vigorous and de- 
cisive character, during its formative period, 
were thoroughly American. Few of his 
contemporaries in our public life have been 
more so. If we were asked to name a_per- 
son peculiarly typical of the country and 
the age, and fairly representative of the 
higher thought and feeling of this commu- 
nity, we should point to Dr. Howe. Prac- 
tical, yet radical; politic yet fearless; ha- 
bitually economical yet liberal and gener- 
ous on occasion; trained to self-help yet al- 
ways ready to rescue those who were un- 
able to help themselves; cautious , yet reck- 
lessly brave in an emergency; fixed in his 
convictions yet willing to change when 
convinced of error; tenacious of his own 
rights yet a life-long champion of the rights 
of othcrs;—Dr. Howe was like his native 
climate, a character of extremes, yet always 
in the long run consistent with itself. It 
combined brightness with gloom, gentle- 
ness with severity, coldness with fervor, 
arctic vigor with tropical warmth; but, ev- 
erywhere and in everything, it was Ameri- 
can. 

In no other age and country than our own 
would a young, ambitious, practical man, of 
twenty-four, thoroughly in sympathy with 
his own surroundings, have risked his life 
and fortune upon an idea, as Dr. Howe 
risked his, for the struggling cause of Greek 
independence. A poet and misanthrope 
like Byron, disappointed and proscribed in 
his native land, might do so, but Dr. Howe 
was no such man. He had enough to do 
at home; yet he gave the best years of his 
life to the struggle. But, even there, true 
to his philanthropic instincts, his attention 





was given to saving life and relieving dis- 
tress. Not asa soldier alone, but as a sur- 
geon, he went through the fight; when | 
famine followed the war he solicited and 
distributed supplies; when the famine ceased 
his practical and political instinct found | 
expression in a scheme for colonizing the | 
Isthmus of Corinth. Then, health failing, 
he joined Lafayette and Lamartine in Paris, 
and took part in the bloodless revolution of 
1830. 

After six years of this self-imposed exile 
he returned to Boston, in the prime of life, 
a man of thirty, and thenceforth deliberate- 
ly devoted himself to the education of the 
deaf, the lame, the blind and the idiotic. 
It was still the same practical talent seeking 
some benevolent expression. But his versa- 





tile mind prevented him from sinking into 
any routine. With Sumner he advocated 
prison reform; with Horace Mann he urged 
education; with Wilson he helped organize 
the Free Soil party against Slavery. He 
ran for Congress against Winthrop; he edi- 
ted the Commonwealth; he conspired with 
John Brown. When the war came he 
worked in the Sanitary Commission with 
Dr. Bellows; when it was over he worked 
with McKay and Owen for the relief of the 
freedmen. 

But when Emancipation was accomplish- 
ed, and so many of his associates felt that 
their work was ended, Dr. Howe was ready 
for new achievements. In 1871 he was ap- 
pointed by President Grant, one of three 
Commissioners to visit and explore the is- 
land of Santo Domingo. It was thought he 
would decline to go. Almost without’ ex- 
ception, the friends of his life were arrayed 
against the President, under the powerful 
leadership of Senator Sumner. But Dr. 
Howe accepted without hesitation, and al- 
thongh nearly seventy years of age, he ask- 
ed only for a week in which to make his 
preparations and depart for the Tropics. 
Into the three months that followed he 
crowded an amount of physical and mental 
labor which to ordinary men would have 
been the work of years. Up before dawn, 
he was often inthe saddle at day-break, and 
midnight seldom found him ready for re- 
pose. Younger men, who accempanied him 
on his extensive tours through the interior, 
found it difficult to keep up with him; while 
his Secretary, Dr. Wheelwright, can bear 
witness to his zeal and discretion in eliciting 
and sifting the most varied information. 

Delighted with the climate, and astonish 
ed at the natural advantages of this lovely 
island, reserved by nature apparently as a 
new field for American enterprise, Dr. 
Howe returned fully expecting to convince 
Mr. Sumner of his mistake, and united with 
the other Commissioners in a report recom- 
mending annexation. Finding,this to be 
already defeated, he again visited the island, 
and obtained a concession of the Peninsula 
of Samana for an American company, hoping 
to effect by commerce and colonization 
what political agencies had failed to accom- 
plish. But before the company could carry 
out its plans unexpected reverses overtook 
them. The financial storm came on, and 
the Baez party. the party of annexation, was 
swept from Santo Domingo by revolution. 
A third time Dr. Howe visited the island, 
and sought to establish relations with the 
new rulers; but in vain. If his health had 
not failed the result might have been dif- 
ferent. But this effort proved his last. A 
malady which for years had been sapping 
his vitality, compelled him to withdraw from 
active life, and to leave to a yonnger genera- 
tion the prosecution of his labors for his 
country and mankind. 

Much of the success which attended the 
labors of Dr. Howe, was due to his fortu- 
nate domestic relations. In the minds of 
those who have been privileged to witness 
the tender and beautiful home-life, by which 
he was cheered during his active manhood, 
and sustained during his lingering decline, 
it is impossible to separate the individuality 
of his wife from his own. During his thir- 
ty-three years of happy married life, if ever 
the homely saying was realized that ‘‘two 
heads are better than one,” it has been in 
the relation of Dr. Howe with ‘‘the distin- 
guished woman who has given her hus- 
band’s name a renown of herown.” All that 
the love and devotion of wife and children 
could confer, he enjoyed. It was the crown- 
ing success of his remarkable life to have 
proved that the happiness of marriage is 
enhanced by the fullest individuality of both 
the partners in that relation. 

This imperfect sketch would be incom- 
plete without recording Dr. Howe’s full and 
hearty endorsement of the Equal Rights of 
women. Although he never took part in 
the work, he has, for many years, expressed 
his approval of it, and, two years ago, he 
united with Messrs. John M. Forbes, Wil- 
liam Claflin, Wm. I Bowditch and other 
eminent citizens, in a memorial to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. H. B. B. 

—— oe —— 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON. 

Miss Susan B, Anthony and Mrs. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, have called a Woman Suffrage 
Convention, to be held in Tallamadge Hall, 
Washington, D. C., January 27 and 28. 
The call affirms that ‘‘While in theory our 
government recognizes the rights of all péo- 
ple, women as well as men, in practice it is 
far behind the Declaration of Independence 
and the National Constitution. The wo- 
men of the Republic go up to Washington 
this Centennial year, once more to press the 
recognition of these great fundamental Na- 
tional principles.” 

They ask: ‘‘Are not women also citizens 
of the Republic—part of the people? On 
what just ground is discrimination mate 
between men and women? Why should 
women more than men, be governed with- 
out their own consent? Why should wo- 
men more than men be denied trial by a 
jury of their peers? On what authority are 
women taxed while unrepresented? By 
what right do men declare themselves in- 
vested with power to legislate for Woman?” 

These questions, it 1s proposed to discuss 
at this Convention. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


We have, so far, received withIn the past 
two weeks sixty-four petitions signed by 
4414 names as follows: 


Boston, 22 petitions signed by 156, 119, 107, 66, 65, 
5O, 42, 42, 31, 30, 23, 21, 19, 19, 14, 10, 9, 7, 6. 5, 5, 3,— 





total Say 
Fitchburg, 2 petitions, 99, 50. 149 
Westfield, 1 * aes 206 
Leominster, 2 268, 89. 357 
Nantucket, 5 © <deneunas 292 
Haverhill. 2 225, 201. 46 
Duxbury, BS F —sasessce oapecnl 
Lynn, 4 145, 40, 59, 48...292 
Stoneham, 2 “ 4, @.......... @B 
New Bedford, 6 * 45, 38, 36, 20, 12. 6, .157 
Concord, 2 - 68, 52. ...120 
Pittsfield, 1 . tabbeatense 40 
Worcester, 1 ‘ asses snaen te 
Gloucester, 2 . 156, 54.........210 
Middleton, 1 . ° eudeiee 61 
Salem, 1 ‘ 7 
Auburn, 1 iy 32 
Bedford, 1 So <sesass . & 
Billerica, 1 a9 104 
West Bridgewater, 1 a whimaeane*, 8 
Somerville, 1 - 8 § —pnhadnewennneene 31 
Hyde Park, 1 ” 34 
Philipstown, ies . 56 
Pembroke, 1 - = p@steevessaansed 44 
Provincetown, 1 * 69 
Upton, 1 . & 
Milford, S © Cironsesivecas M4 
Medford, . ©. jpanecanssnngedr 124 
Athol, 1 .. 204 
Chelsea, 1 con 
Total, 64 4414 


Petitions for Woman Suffrage never came 
in so well signed, nor with such cordial 
good spirit on the part of those who circu- 
lated them. Two have come from Haver- 
hill, each more than a yard long, and with 
one came the following letter. 

HAVERHILL, Jan. 7th, 1876. 

Eprtrors JourNnaL.—. ... I send you 
two hundred and twenty-five names, which 
include our mayor, four clergymen, five 
physicians, one lawyer, one bank officer and 
many of our best citizens, Other canvass- 
ers I presume have done as well if not bet- 
ter. I sent a petition to Groveland which 
I hope you have received. With many 
wishes for the success of the Suffrage cause, 

I remain yours most respectfully 
E. M. Haynes. 

The other petition was also well signed, 
and by many of the best people. A lady 
who chanced to be in this office at the time 
these petitions came in, who formerly re- 
sided in Haverhill, looked over the two 
long rolls, and expressed her surprise at 
seeing many names which, a very few years 
ago, would not have been found on a Suf- 
frage petition. 

From Marblehead, comes a good list of 
names, headed with that of Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs, Lawrence. 

Of the eight clergymen in that town, five 
have signed it. This good result was large- 
ly due to the efforts of one young man, a 
student of Boston University, whose home is 
in Marblehead, and who, despairing of the 
success of the temperance cause while women 
have no vote, began to circulate petitions, 
which he followed by a Convention there, 
and thus a new and increasing interest in 
the work is going on. 

From Leominster came two _ petitions 
with 357 names, and these were secured by 
old workers in the anti-slavery cause, who 
now give their later years to this reform 
with the same courageous faith and patience 
as they did to the other. May they live 
to see the triumph of this also! A letter ac- 
companied the petition, from which are 
made the following extracts. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LEOMINSTER. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—I presume you re- 
ceived the petition which we sent last week 
with 268 signatures. We send to-day the 
signatures of 40 men, and 50 women, mak- 
ing the whole number on both, 358. You 
will please attach this to the first one. We 
have done the best we could. It is no small 
task to canvass a country town; merely ask 
ing the name is a small part of the work. 
One must preach and pray, beg and entreat, 
with all the earnestness of a ‘‘Sankey,” to 
secure results satisfactory to one who means 
business. 

We are delighted with the position of our 
Representative, Frank Bowen. He is not 
only in favor of the petition (he gave his 
name), but he was very happy to contribute 
to help us along with the work. We are 
quite well satisfied with the past year’s la- 
bor, we have kept up the agitation till al- 
most every prominent man in town signs 
the petition, or perils his popularity. Every 
lawyer and doctor in town, with one excep- 
tion, signed it. 

I think it would be a good idea to have a 
petition sent to the Legislature asking direct- 
ly for the right to vote on the temperance 
question; for more than one-half of the wo- 
men who signed this, signed it with this re- 
mark, or similar, ‘‘I want to vote especially 
on temperance; I should like to see all the 
rum and tobacco in the world put beyond 
the reach of man or woman.” 

We have not seen any suggestion, as yet, 
that we celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversa- 
ry of the Woman’s Rights Convention held 
in Worcester, in 1851. I hope we may have 
a grand quarter century State Convention 
in Worcester, in October next. By the way, 
can you tell me whether the list of members 
who signed as members at that convention 
was preserved? If so, where can it be seen? 
I have the printed list of the call for the 
Convention, headed by Lucy Stone. I be- 
lieve I am the only member, in this town 
of the Convention. Iam proud of the hon- 
or of it. 

You will be interested to know that our 
Woman Suffrage Club still keeps up an ac- 
tive interest, holding its meetings once in 
two weeks, and having a lecture once a 
month. 

Leominster, Mass. Frances H. Drake. 

From New Bedford came five petitions, 
with a note which says, ‘“The names are 
among our very best citizens. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NANTUCKET. 
Eprtors JouRNAL.—The Woman Suffrage 


‘great objection. 





Club of Nantucket forward to _ a peti- 
tion of 289 signers, Suffragists of Nantucket, 
asking Suffrage for women, by to-day’s mail. 

We hope it may reach you in time to add 
to your large petition. ‘Tis but a ripple to 
the great wave of influence and popular fa- 
vor in this just and glorious cause. Our 
town has less than three thousand inhabi- 
tants, and such a petition from 300 towns in 
Massachusetts would awaken a_ response 
from our honorable Legislature. 

Truly yours, ALEX. Macy, JR. 

Nantucket, Mass., Jan.5, 1876. 

Already we have over 4400 names, and 
every mail brings petitions, usually well 
signed. An excellent joint committee, 
members of the Senate and House, is ap- 
pointed in the Legislature, and there is every 
prospect of real gain to be made this Cen- 
tennial year. 

Then let those who have petitions, push 
their circulation, get as many names as pos- 
sible, working with good hope, sure that 
‘“‘we shall reap if we faint not.” It is a 


good thing to havea petition always in ones, 


pocket, and in this way be ready to ask 
every one you want to sign! “In season and 
out of season,” this great cause has a right 
to be heard for its own sake, without any 
apology from those who strive to carry it. 
Wg shall from time to time publish extracts 
from letters we receive with the petitions, 
which will indicate both the growth of our 
ideas, and the state of the cause in the dif- 
ferent towns. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE LEGISLATURE, 


A Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage has been appointed, in response to 
the reference to that subjeet made by Gov- 
ernor Ricc in his Message. It is composed 
as follows: 

Senate—Messrs. Neal of Essex, Ginnodo 
of Bristol and Fiske of Norfolk. 

Of the House—Messrs. Stone of Waltham, 
Jones of Abington, Wade of Newton, Os- 
born of Fall River, Bowen of Leominster, 
Rice of Danvers, Knowles of Billerica, 
Rogers of Chelsea. 

The Joint Special Committee met and or- 
gartized last Friday, and by invitation, were 
visited by Hon. J. W. Kingman, for the 
past four years Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Wyoming. We understand that 
Judge Kingman will state the practical re- 
sults of Woman Suffrage in that Territory, 
at a public hearing early next week. 





H. B. B. 
>e 
THE WORD “MALE” IN THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF COLORADO. 


The field of deepest present interest to 
Woman Suffrage is Colorado. "The new 
Constitution is to settle the question there 
for some time to come. The newspapers in 
that territory are discussing it with half 
friendly, half hostile spirit. It is a great 
step to take, and in considering it they 
should have the support of those who be- 
lieve in the political rights of women. 

There are editors on our side, who should 
not fail now to give the full weight of their 
columns to help establish the idea of a rep- 
resentative government that will include 
women. There are influential men in Con- 
gress, and in every State Legislature, who 
should be heard now in favor of Suffrage 
for Woman in Colorado. There are clergy- 
men in a thousand pulpits and an army of 
men of letters, who are on our side, who 
should bring all the moral support they have 
to help the men of Colorado decide this 
grave question. 

Women have no army or navy, nor any 
political party to fight their battle. They 
must depend solely on the justice of their 
cause. Now, when there is a possibility of 
securing peaceable possession of a right 
which men hitherto have fought and died 
to obtain, should not every one who can, 
‘lend a hand?” 

The Greeley Tridune,in its last issue,makes 
its leading editorial as follows:— 

The question of leaving the word male out 
of the new Constitution will be presented 
to the Convention now in session, the object 
being to allow women to vote the same as 
men. There are several reasons against this 
measure, and several in favor. There is lit- 
tle necessity or propriety in a woman voting 
if she has a husband, and it is difficult to see 
what advantage the general mass of women 
would have if they should vote. Women 
are well known to have little knowledge of 
political affairs, nor would such knowledge 
be likely to increase if they should vote, be- 
cause their pursuits in life would not lead 
them to seek it. In this last respect lies the 
The great mass of women 
must lead a domestic life, and when they go 
into the world their chief ambition is to be 
as well dressed as they are able to dress. 
Nor can the bestowal of any kind of rights 
change this, nor should it; therefore a giv- 
en number of women can never be as well 
informed on public affairs as an equal num- 
ber of men. Should they vote they would 
be largely influenced by their husbands and 
male relatives and friengls, and it is notatall 
certain that we should secure better laws. 
As to the right of Suffrage giving them 
higher wages for their labor, we think it is 
a delusion, for an unskillful man gets no 
higher wages because he is a voter. Women 
have voted some five years in Wyoming, and 
there is no marked improvement in the soci- 
ety nor in the legislature. 

On the other hand, it is certainly true that 
there are a great many women much better 
fitted to vote than a great many men. In 
the Southern States there are as many as two 
millions of men, white and black, who can- 
not read, and it does seem reasonable that 
the women of Colorado are as much entitled 
to vote as they—and as much entitled to vote 
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as five thousand men in Colorado, who can- 
not read. 

Further, there is a considerable number 
of women who have no husbands, and who 
pay taxes, and it will be difficult to bring 
any kind of reason against their voting. Or 
take the case of young women from twenty- 
one to thirty years of age and older ones 
many of whom are well educated and held 
in high esteem by all who know them, and 
it seems a sort of insult to say that they may 
not vote. It is probably true that if women 
were allowed to vote they would become 
more interested in political affairs, and so in 
time come to,be better qualified; but, wheth- 
er a given number of women would, in time, 
be as well qualified as an equal number of 
men, may, perhaps, be doubted. But as we 
have no test of intelligence for voters, this 
does not properly enter into the question, 

On the whole, we think it will be best that 
the word ‘‘male” shall not be used in the 
new Constitution as a voting qualification, 
The women are going to keep the question 
agitated until they can vote, and the sooner 
their request is granted the better it will be 
for them, for then they will turn their atten- 
tion to more profitable matiers. Itewill not 
be long before they will find out that they 
will need other rights and qualifications, and 
it is likely that much good will result from 
their obtaining this knowledge. 

The prospects now are that lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois and Michigan will soon allow 
women to vote, and we think it would be 
something of an honor for Colorado to take 
the lead, and especially in this Centennial 
year, in which the Nation starts out on its 
second Century, to enlarge the boundaries 
of Freedom, and to give notice to the world 
that all men and all women are born equal. 

But no measure should be introduced into 
the Constitution which would hazard its be- 
ing adopted by the people, and therefore, if 
the Convention should be in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, it should be submitted sepa- 
rately. 

We cheerfully pass over all the opposing 
views of the first part of this article for the 
sake of the wholesome conclusion in the last, 
viz.: ‘‘On the whole we think it will be best 
that the word ‘male’ should not be used in 
the néw Constitution as a voting qualifica- 
tion.” 

I think so, too. And, if I were a voter 
there,I would hazard the adoption of the new 
Constitution a hundred times, sooner than 
I would lose my self-respect by leaving out 
the women whahave been invited from com- 
fortable Eastern homes, to share all the hard- 
ships of frontier life and to hep build up a 
State, and then give that State a_ policy 
which should assign to women the political 
status which is accorded to marauding In- 
dians, and to prison convicts. L. 8. 
—_o<+e— 
WOMAN’S CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS. 





The papers read at the Third Congress of 
Women, held in Syracuse, October 13, 14, 
15, 1875, will soon be issued in pamphlet 
form, price thirty cents. If the presidents 
of Clubs and officers of the Association for 
the Advancement of Women will order so 
many copies as are needed for their several 
localities directly from Mrs. Kate N. Dog- 
gett, 316 Mich. Ave., Chicago, before the end 
of February, it will save trouble and expense. 

JuLtia Warp Howe 
Com. on Publication. . Kate N, DoGGrrr 
ELLEN MITCHELL 
nisctipiceaihsalleaaalan 
THE WOMAN QUESTION IN PARLIAMENT, 








“The Married Women's Property Com- 
mittee” consists of twenty-five members, 
among whom are Jacob Bright, Mrs. Jose- 
phine E. Butler, Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P., Mrs. Ja- 
cob Bright, and Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy. 

This Committee have sent out the follow- 
ing Circular, which illustrates one phase of 
the work for women in Great Britain which 
is not political, and yet which is equally im- 
portant, and inseparable from the Suffrage 
Movement itself. 

The Committee have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the Right Hon. Russell Gur- 
ney, M. P., will, if in England at the begin- 
ning of next Session, introduce a Bill to 
amend the law relating to the Property of 
Married Women. Should Mr. Gurney be 
absent, the Bill will be introduced by G. J. 
Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P. The object of 
the Bill will be to secure to a married wo- 
man her own property, and to make her lia- 
ble for her own contracts, as if she were a 
single woman. 

The Married Women’s Property Act of 
1870, whilst giving a married woman the 
right to her own earnings earned after mar- 
riage and after the passing of that Act, does 
not give her the right to her own property 
acquired either by inheritance or by gift, un- 
less she inherit under an intestacy, or the be 
quest be less than £200. 

It enables her to retain to her separate use 
any moneys invested in savings banks or 
post-office savings banks, and, by going 
through a special formal process for each 
separate investment, any property in the 
funds, any fully paid-up shares in a joint- 
stock company, and any shares in an indus- 
trial or provident society. It also enables 
her to retain to her separate use any proper- 
ty belonging to her before marriage, which 
her husband shall, by writing under his 
hand, have agreed with her shall belong to 
her after marriage as her separate property. 
It further empowers her to maintain in her 
own name an action for the recovery of any 
such investments, earnings, or property. 

It does not glve her the power to make 
any contract, nor is any contract which a 
married woman may make binding upon her 
in law, so that her employers have no reme- 
dy against her for breach of contract. 

The Committee submit that the present 
state of the law, so unjust and degrading to 
married women, and in so many ways con- 
fused and inconsistent, can only be reme- 
died by some such simple and direct meas- 
ure as that which Mr. Shaw Lefevre propos- 
es to introduce, a measure which will secure 
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to a woman the same rights with regard to 
her own property as are secured by law to a | 
man with regard to his own property. 

They would remind their friends that the 
Act of 1870, though a very defective and in- 
consistent measure, and differing widely 
from the Bill which they had endeavored to 
promote, did yet confer an immense boon on 
the married women of the working classes, 
by recognizing their right to their own earn- 
ings. They would further point to the fact 
that as a direct consequence of the passing 
of that Act, a measure effecting an amelio- 
ration of the law as to the property of mar- 
ried women, was passed by the Legislature 
of Victoria (Australia) in December, 1870, a 
similar measure by the Legislature of On- 
tario, in March, 1872, and that, still more re- 
cently, a like amendment of the law has 
been accepted by the Swedish Legislature. 
It is probable that any successful vindication 
before our own Legislature of the claims of 
married women to justice, will speedily be 
followed by a recognition of these claims 
elsewhere, and that those who work for this 
reform here, are helping to secure it through- 
out the world. 


a 0} 
HOUSEHOLD ART. 





I have been giving the readers of the Wo. 
MAN’s JOURNAL cooking receipts, and in- 
tended to give them more to day, but I have 
a receipt which is so much more valuable, 
that I cannot let it keep over another week, 
thus depriving the world of its benefit for 
that length of time. Won’t you admit that 
it is the most important of all, when I tell 
you that it is a 

RECEIPT FOR PRESERVING ONE’S BEAUTY. 

I have read Lola Montez on the subject, 
and pronounce her cosmetics a lamentable 
humbug. 

To understand my cosmetic (which is to 
be applied internally) we must inquire into 
the causes of the lap-sided, dull-eyed, hitch- 
ed-gate appearance of many old women, 
whose skin and muscles hang in festoons 
around the face and neck, and whose facul- 
ties of hearing, seeing, tasting and feeling 
rapidly approach decay. 

If one of these women enters an assembly 
of live people, it is the signal for the es- 
capade of all those who fear they may have 
to converse with her, unless by chance some 
kind philanthropic girl, from motives of 
pity, is willing to sacrifice herself for a short 
time to the altar of duty. If the woman is 
rich, she is at least good for one thing, to 
die and leave the property to young expec- 
tants. If she is poor she draws her pittance 
from the willing bounty of a son, if she has 
one, because she is his mother. 

The cause of this general relaxation is the 
want of vigorous, inspiring thought. The 
woman unmarried, had no mission, her 
sphere was a mere existence, and her condi- 
tion pitiable. The woman married, catered 
to the popular ideas of the times thaf the 
true womanly mission was to attend only 
to her household aftiairs, and to the bodily 
comforts of her family. Questions foreign 
to these interests were treated with indif- 
ference and imbecility—result, her husband, 
alive to the issues of the day, learned to be 
contemptuous of her opinions, and her chil- 
dren learned to be ashamed of her. 

THE RECEIPT FOR BEAUTY. 

Attend with assiduity to your household 
affairs, if you have any, administer to the | 
sanitary wants of your husband and children, | 
if you have them, with intelligence and care; 
but this is only a part of the vigorous duty 
in my receipt, for you must cultivate ideas; 
read opinions; study the best means for a 
mental and moral education of the family; 
understand the topics of the day, the inter- 
ests of the country; qualify yourself to be 
the companion of your husband, and of 
your children after they have received their 
advanced education, and, above all, do not 
wish to be a nonentity in practical aid for 
the interests of your country, or in the ad- 
vancement of reform. Desire a vote, for a 
vote is a key at the door of reform; desire 
that your opinion may be of practical im- 
portance. Such ideas will keep your mus- 
cles in place, your eyes bright, and your step 
elastic. 





FURTHER REMARKS. 

When aged Hannah More entered a com- 
pany with a face full of intelligence, in- | 
spiration and beauty, was she shunned as an 
intolerable old woman? When Lucretia 
Mott, now reaching her four score years, 
honors an assembly with her presence, with 
a face beaming with goodness and intellect, 
do men flee rather than talk to that old wo- 
man?’ Rather do they feel like bowing in 
reverence, and clasping to their hearts that 
life devoted to the happiness of her family, 
and to praetical ideas relating to the rights 
of womankind and mankind Did any one 
ever call Charlotte Cushman a superan- 
nuated old woman’ Is she not sought in so- 
ciety for having broken the trammels of 
public sentiment, and for having command- 
ed respect for her abilities? What if, with- 
out a husband and family, she had conclud- 
ed that her proper sphere was to knit stock- 
ings for saucy nephews, and had depended 
upon male relatives for a beggarly support? 
Who would care for her society now? 

Women cannot all be Hannah Mores, Lu- 
cretia Motts, and Charlotte Cushmans; but 
they can command the respect of their fam- 
ilies and their* associates by encouraging 
Wholesome and practical thought for the 
benefit of something or other, besides the 
routine of household affairs. I will never | 
admit that ignorance and uselessness are wo- | 
manly accomplishments. Dor. 

St. Louis, Mo. 














CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN. 


Epitors JounxAL.—When I read, in a 
late issue of your paper, that you intended 
to devote a column to publishing the mur- 
ders and outrages committed upon women, 
I felt it to be a movement in the right direc- 
tion. This form of crime is getting to be 
fearfully frequent, and the ranks of super- 
fluous women are fast thinning under the 
cruel sway of tyrannical and rum-embrut- 
ed men. There seems no better way than 
to show up these dreadful things in their true 
colors, and keep them before the people 
continually and persistently, until they are 
led to trace out the causes that lead to such 
terrible results and to apply the remedy. 

Not one in ten of this class of criminals 
receive their just deserts; nor will they, so 
long as money, the plea of emotional insan- 
ity, aud perjury, defeat the ends of justice. 


| A mistaken public sentiment condones of- 


fences by sympathizing with the murderer, 
while it forgets his innocent victims. 
Then let us have it in black and white, 
though the recital of the crimes against 
our sex is enough to make the blood run 
cold, and to crimson the cheek with shame 
of those who boast of the Christian civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century. I remem- 
ber, during the crusade against slavery, of 
hearing many say, and those too who be- 
lieved slavery to be a sin against every law 
human and Divine :— 

“Why keep agitating the subject? it only 
makes a bad matter worse. Why picture 
out and dwell upon the woes, sufferings and 
outrages committed upon the slaves? we all 
know the system is wrong, but God, in his 
own good time, will banish it from the 
land. This eternal harping upon the sub- 
ject only provokes the South, and was the 
direct cause of the assault upon Mr. Sum- 
ner.” 

But we all know that the showing up and 
agitation of the terrible evil which had en- 
trenched itself in public opinion and in 
the laws of the land, produced the most 
glorious results, and made slavery of that 
kind forever an impossibility in this land. 

It must be a fact patent to every one, 
that the frequent torturing and killing of 
wives by thcir husbands, grows out of the 
primal idea of ‘‘ownership,” and both the 
laws and usages of society have accorded 
the husband the “‘right-divine’ to own. 
work, and whip his wife. Looking over 
the list of divorces recently granted in 
Suffolk County, Boston, quite one-half of 
these were granted to wives on account of 
cruel treatment of intemperate husbands. 
What woman, who read the sad account of 
the murder of Mrs. Burroughs by her hus- 
band, in Brooklyn, a few weeks ago, while 
she dropped the tear of pity for the poor 
wife and mother, did not make a covenant 
with herself that she would bring all moral, 
social and political forces to bear upon the 
causes that make such monsters of men? 
The account says that she was very pretty 
and her conduct unexceptionable, but her 
husband was a drunkard. That, with other 
vicious habits and a violent temper, made 
her refuse to live with him, preferring to 
‘arm a precarious living, by sewing to sup- 
port herself and child. He, co vardly vil- 
lain that he was, crept stealthily up to her 
room, where, with her little one on her knee, 
she was eating her scanty breakfast of dry 
bread and coffee. In spite of her pleading 
and resistance and the cries of. the fright- 
ened child, he shot her twice, and she fell 
dead upon the floor. 

‘Dead! my lords who control the ballot- 
box, and grant licenses to sell. Dead! my 
gentlemen of the rum-shops and gambling- 
saloons! and with her, the unborn babe, who 
was spared the miserable fate of living to 
call its mother’s murderer ‘‘father.” 

O dear ladies of the JouRNAL, my wish 
and prayer are that you may be built up 
and prospered in your noble effort to en- 
lighten and enfranchise Woman. You are 
and still will be the Hercules on whom 
many a dispairing woman will call to help 
her out of the deep ruts into which a false 
education, ignorance and helplessness have 
sunk her, 


Boston. MRS. C. A. R. 





oe 
NECROLOGY OF 1875. 


A critical writer in the December num- 
ber of Blackwood’s Magazine, comments 
freely upon ‘‘Statistics,” giving pros and 
cons, but on the whole rather inclining to 
the opinion that statistics are valuable. 
(By the way, in parenthesis let me say, that 
with the decisions recently made in some 
quarters before our eyes, we may be par- 
doned for hesitating between saying ‘‘sta- 
tistics ure,” or ‘‘statistics ¢."’ ‘‘Who shall 
decide when” philologists ‘‘disagree”?) The 
writer aforesaid allows that “‘it is by statis- 
tics that we have become aware that women 
live longer than mex; that German theolo- 
gians are longer-lived than any other sorts 
of Germans; that single people die younger 
than married ones; that life is shorter under 
the bright sky of Italy and longer in the 
damp chill of Scotland than in any other 
parts of the Old World; that the average 
rate of mortality is diminishing throughout 
Europe, &c.”. I am inclined to add that 
the statistics concerning the deaths of prom- 
inent individuals—taking the Boston Jour- 
nal and the New York 7ribune for authori- 
ty—go to show either that few women died 


. 


in 1875, or that the majority who died were 
| not of consequence enough, being only wo- 
men, to be mentioned in the lists which 
those widely circulated journals gave to 
their readers concerning the dead of the old 
year. The 7'ribune mentions only six, in 
its list of two hundred and forty-two. One 
half of those mentioned were actresses. 
Mrs. F. B. Conway of Brooklyn, Melinda 
Jones of Boston, and Pauline Virginie De- 
jazet of Paris. Of the other three one was 
an ordained minister, (our valued fellow- 
worker, Rev. Celia Burleigh) one was an 
author, whose name is hid in that of her 
husband, so that the world knows her only 
as Mrs. Henry M. Field, and the last of 
the three was the celebrated Lady Jane 
Franklin, who is not mentioned, as she 
ought to have been, as the devoted wife 
whose efforts to find her Artic-hero hus- 
band won the applause of the world, but 
only as ‘‘the widow of Sir John Franklin,” 
which any other woman whom he had 
chanced to marry and die before, might 
have been. I was glad, for one, when she 
could fully heed the words of Eilzabeth H. 
Whittier in her beautiful poem; ‘Fold thy 
hands, thy work is over,””—for heaven could 
unite the long divided. 

The Boston Journal mentions only nine 
women in its list of nine hundred and twen- 
five (if I have counted the list correctly.) 
The first one mentioned appears to have 
her place on the list solely because she had 
a noted husband. As ‘‘the wife of Motley 
the historian,” she had place there, but her 
own name is not given. It is hidden, like 
the'real name of the next one mentioned, 
whose celibacy did not ensure her any 
further immortality on that list, however, 
for both marriage and a nunnery seem to 
plunge the names of women into oblivion. 
Sister Ann Alexis, head of the St. Vincent 
Orphan Asylum, was worthy to be known, 
and won much affection not only from the 
children she blessed, but from all who look- 
ed upon her benevolent face. She had one 
of the most saintly countenances I ever saw, 
and reminded me much of our beloved St. 
Lucretia of Pennsylvania. Her seventy 
years were nobly spent. 

The Journal should have the credit of 
giving Mrs. Conway her own name—Sarah 
J. in its list, while it also adds to the 
name of Melinda Jones the title of ‘‘Mrs.” 
But it does not give to Mrs. Burleigh her 
title of ‘“‘Rev.” Neither does the Tribune, 
but the latter adds to her name the words, 
“Unitarian pastor,” which somewhat paci- 
fies me. The Journal says, ‘‘Mrs. Celia 
Burleigh, the Woman Suffragist, at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., aged forty-eight.”” She was a 
Woman Suffragist “from convincement” 
(as Friends say) but she was also poet and 

*preacher—a rare woman, of varied talents 
and unusual ability, and ‘‘made through 
suffering strong.” 

The Journal lightly touches ‘the widow” 
with the words ‘‘Lady Franklin of London.” 
It does not forget to chronicle the death of 
“Mrs. Rohm, the fat woman, at Baltimore, 
aged twenty-nine.” But it mentions very 
fairly four other women, as follows: 

“Mrs. Gould, founder of the Italio-Amer- 
ican School at Rome.” (What was Mrs. 
Gould’s Christian name I wonder!) ‘‘Mad- 
ame Jeannie Louise Farrene, the celebrated 
musician and composer at Paris, aged sev- 
enty-two;” ‘Miss Clarissa Butler, of Groton, 
well known for her philanthropic labors at 
Boston;” ‘‘Mrs. Alice Dutton Ballou, a 
well-known literary and benevolent lady, at 
Winthrop.” 

Well, this is all, and perhaps more than 
we can really expect or claim till Woman 
has the ballot and is the acknowledged 
equal, politically, as well as intellectually, 
morally, and socially, of Man. But the day 
will surely come when prophecy and prom- 
ise will find their fulfillment; when ‘‘holi- 
ness to the Lord” may not only be upon the 
bells of the horses, and no Bergh be needed 
for the protection of dumb animals, but 
when the Necrology of every year shall 
bear evidence that for Woman has dawned 
the day of ‘Liberte, Equalite, Fraternite.” 

PnHese A, HANAFORD. 

Jersey City. N. J. 

— > 
THE PRESS ON THE MESSAGE. 

The Boston Globe characterizes the pas- 
sages about Suffrage in the Message as fol- 
lows; ‘‘Not a bad thing—a favorable show 
ing of the arguments for Woman Suffrage,” 
and remarks editorially, ‘“The question of 
Woman Suffrage is merely presented, and 
in a way that leaves one in doubtas to what 
the Governor thinks about it.” 

He finds that the question of enfranchis- 
ing woman has assumed such a measure of 
recognition as to demand thoughtful atten- 
tion—says it would work a most important 
change in the structure of society, and that 
the argument in its favor is presented both 
on grounds of justice and expediency. It is 
apparent, however, that His Excellency is 
somewhat under the influence of what he 
refers to as ‘‘an excusable, if not a com- 
mendable, conservatism, which moves slow- 
ly towards a change in the organism of so- 
ciety and of government, the measure of 
whose consequences cannot be fairly de- 
duced in anticipation of actual experience.” 
— Yarmouth Register. 

On the question of Woman Suffrage the 
message expresses no more positive opinion 
than that it would work an important change 
in the structure of society, which is undouht- 
edly true. It is added that women cannot 
vote for State officers without a change in 











the organic law, but, as Presidential electors 
are chosen as the different legislatures may 
prescribe, the Governor hints that the Leg- 
islature can enable women to vote for Pres- 
ident without altering the constitution.— 
Essex Eagle. 
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RELATIVE PROFICIENCY OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS IN CHICAGO. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—The happiest of all 
years be this to you and to all lovers of jus- 
tice! 

Ninety-three pupils have just been trans- 
ferred to our High School from the various 
Grammar schools of the city; of these, fifty- 
four are girls. The highest grade, 91, was 
reached by a girl, also the second grade, 89. 
It no doubt consoled the boys that the low- 
est and next to the lowest grades, 72 and 73, 
also stand opposite the names of girls. Of 
the ten lowest in rank, eight are girls; of the 
ten highest, five, Of the fifty lowest, thirty- 
two are girls; of the fifty highest twenty 
seven are girls. K. N. D. 

Chicago, Il. 
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TEN HOUR LAW CONTESTED. 


The case of the Commonwealth v. the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, for an 
alleged violation of the ‘‘ten-hour law,” was 
argued before the Supreme Judicial Court 
last Wednesday. Mr. Greenhalge, on the 
part of the company, contended that the 
Legislature had no right to intefere with a 
private coutract; that the company was 
chartered over fifty years ago, and that on 
the faith of this charter it had invested large 
sums of money, in the form of capital, and 
that this capital had to be protected, and 
that the company had a right to regulate 
their.own times and terms of employment; 
that the contract with Mary Shirley was a 
private contract; and that there was no au- 
thority in the Legislature to intefere with it; 
that Mary Shirley could work as many hours 
as the company would employ her, and that 
if the Legislature had the right to say that 
she should work sixty hours a week, they 
had also a right to say that she should work 
forty or thirty hoursa week. The argument 
involved the constitutionality of the ‘‘ten 
hour law,” as far as it related to the employ- 
ment of women above the age of twenty- 
one years. Mr. Loring for the Common- 
wealth held that the statute of 1874, chapter 
221, otherwise known as the ‘‘ten hour law,” 
was constitutional; that the statute does not 
impair any rights secured to natural persons 
by the State Constitution, and does not vio- 
late the manufacturer's constitutional rights 
of private property, which is not absolute 
but is subject to the police power. It was 
also held that the health of employers is a 
legitimate object of regulating trade, and 
that if the manufacturer’s property can be 
regulated for the benefit of the health of em- 
ployers as a fit object for the regulation of 
trade, the right of each employe to work as 
much as he pleases can be regulated for the 
benefit of the health of all other employes. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A mass convention was held in Denver, 
January 10th, by the Suffragists, to secure 
Woman Suffrage in the new Constitution. 

Mr. James T. Fields has interviewed Jesse 
Pomeroy, the boy-murderer, and discover- 
ed that the wretched child has read sixty 
dime novels and other stories of violence. 








Every member of the new school board was 
present last Tuesday evening. Nothing but 
sickness or absence from the city will ever 
be a valid excuse for absence. 

The Christian women of Calcutta still car- 
ry on with success their reformatory work 
among the sailors’ boarding-houses and grog- 
shops of that city. It is their practice to vis- 
it the drinking saloons, sing a hymn, and 
offer prayer, ; 

The girls’ high school at the South end, 
where Dr. Samuel Eliot manages, is in fact 
a college for women. Dr. Eliot’s name is 
mentioned in connection with the office of 
superintendent of the Boston schools, 
which he is well qualified to fill. 

By a late report of the Russian minister 
of education, it appears that there were in 
1873, 22,653 primary schools, with 933,000 
scholars; of whom 748,866 were boys and 
only 185,034 girls. Woman’s Rights needs 
be advocated in Russia. 

A bronze statue of Cromwell, has been pre- 
sented to the city of Manchester, England, 
by Mrs. Abel Heywood. It is nine feet 
high, weighing more than aton, and rests 
upon a solid block of rough-hewn granite. 
Cromwell is represented in the miltary cos- 
tume of the period, and his features are dig- 
nified and impressive. The cost of the 
statue is $8000. 

The New York World waxes vigorous 
and eloquent in appealing to the democrat- 
ic House not to vote the Centennial appro- 
priation of $1,500,000. It is unconstitu- 


| tional; it isa subsidy; it is a fraud; it is un- 


necessary; it will ‘‘smirch, dishonor and de- 
file a true patriotism”—all this is the mind 
and language of the World. 

The author of the admirable paper on ‘‘Co- 
operative Industry,” published in our paper 
a few weeks ago over the signature ‘‘J. C. 
Larned,” was Rev. J. C. Learned, of St. Louis 
well known and honored, as a staunch and 
out-spoken friend of the cause. The essay 
was read by its author, at the annual meet- 





ing of the Woman Suffrage Association of 
Missour, 

The Woman’s Temperance League of Bos- 
ton, celebrated the New Year, at their new 
Temperance Mission Home, 279 Hanover 
street, corner of Richmond, at 1 P. M., where 
they served meals to 500 of those who have 
attended their regular meetings, held on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings 
of each week, and taken the total abstinence 
pledge. 

The funeral of Dr. Howe took place at 
the church of the Disciples, on Thursday 
last. The services were conducted by Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. who paid deserved 
tribute to the character and life of Dr. 
Howe. Pupils from the Institution for the 
Blind sang a hymn as part of the service. 
A large assembly was present, in re&pectful 
sympathy with the occasion. 

Vesuvius, after a long period of rest. 
gives signs of an opproaching eruption. 
The large crater which has been formed 
since the last disturbance emits a black 
smoke, always a symptom of volcanic activ- 
ity, although the time which may elapse 
between the first symptom and the actual 
eruption is not definitely known. In Decem- 
ber, 1854, similar appearances indicated ap- 
proaching a¢tivity, which did not set in, 
however, until May, 1855. 

In Canada they have a sectarian issue, too, 
which very soon no well-regulated people 
will be without. Legislation is proposed to 
allow nuns to manufacture patent medicines, 
As they pay no taxes and can therefore un- 
dersell the trade, the druggists are up in 
arms about it. So far, the Governor-Gen- 
eral has not made the matter the theme of a 
speech or an official communication. _ Brit- 
ons always have been a little slow. 

A correspondent sojourning at the Galt 
house in Louisville, was surprised to have 
the bell answered by a young girl very 
plainly dressed, without even a ribbon at 
her throat. ‘She did not speak, and after 
a moment I said, ‘‘I rang for the bell-boy.” 
‘‘We have no bell-boys here. We are all 
girls,”’ was the answer, spoken with the soft 
cadence peculiar to the sex in the South. 


“T am glad of it,” I answered, with that» 


feeling of rest which one has in the care of 
a woman.” The correspondent was _ re- 
joiced to find another kind of employment 
opening up for women.—Chicago Tribune. 

The Sahara is about the only place not 
visited by artists, but Mr. Gifford and his 
wife, whois also an artist, made many sketch- 
es in the oasis called Diskra. Arab tents 
made of gayly striped cloth, a temple in the 
river bed, the river itself flowing through 
the sand and the oasis from different points 
in the desert, a street scene in Algiers, Arab 
families in their tents and one of their old 
thatched shanties are but a few of his inter- 
esting sketches. He is painting a Venetian 
scene of fishing boats, with their gayly paint- 
ed sails, in the lagoon outside the city, and 
a freight boat on the Nile. One of the most 
important of his sketches is a view of the 
city of Constantine, the ancient Cirha of the 
Romans, the seat of the Jugurthan Wars, 
and the home at one time of the historian 
Sallust. Fanny Elliot Gifford, hh wife, 
made over fifty sketches of birds and flow- 
ers, One, particularly good, is a study of 
an owl. 

The cooking-school in Boston, is a capital 
affair. It is under the management of a 
company of ladies, who hire the rooms and 
see that the cook-teacher is competent. Then 
lessons of two hours each are given to class- 
es of two, three, or four, or to a single pu- 
pil, as the learners prefer. The terms are 
$15 for ten lessons, I believe. The pupils 
do the cooking themselves under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, and may if they like eat 
what they cook. Many of the classes are 
composed of middle-aged ladies, who are ex- 
cellent housekeepers, but go to the cooking- 
school to learn to make certain delicious or 
ornamental dishes, in which the teacher ex- 
cels. The school has no publicity, and its 
classes are formed and waiting long before 
they can have the opportunity to go. The 
results are excellent, and I think every city 
would find such a school would be well sup- 
ported.— Boston correspondence of the Worces- 
ter Spy. 

Among our New Year’s exchanges comes 
to us the Lewiston Daily Journal, edited by 
the late Governor of Maine, Hon. Nelson 
Dingley. We are struck by its freshness 
and vigor and by its admirable condensation 
of news; especially of the news of the State 
of Maine. It amply fulfills its claims to be 
a representative family newspaper, a vehi- 
cle of news and an organ of social and polit- 


ical reform. In its household department a _ 


woman’s hand is apparent in a series of 
papers from the pen of a well-known lady 
writer and lecturer, telling ‘‘how to finish 
and furnish the house,” while the children’s 
department is filled with puzzles and stories, 
including one characteristic original story 
entitled ‘‘Rambles among the Cotton Mills.” 
Indeed every class, the farmers, the artisans, 
the lumbermen, the fishermen, all the varied 
industrial interests seem well represented in 
it. Such a paper, well edited and wide 
awake, doubtless cheers many a long evening 
amid the drifting snow and biting frost of 
a Northern winter, and is a credit to the 
State. We need scarcely add that it is an 
advocate of Equal Rights and Impartial 
Suffrage for women. , 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
TO MY LITTLE GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


BY C. L. JONES, 





It is many weeks ago 
Since a letter came to me 
In a tiny envelope 
As pretty as could be. 
Like a ray of sunshine 
And like the pearly dew, 
It brought a gladness with it 
Because it came from you, 
Mamma had kindly offered 
Your little hand to guide, 
But, “I can write my own self,” 
You merrily replied. 
Those funny, mystic tracings 
By your own little hand, 
You and I alone 
Could ever understand. 
I think the little fairies, 
Who come from fairy-land 
To play with little children, 
A bright and airy band, 
Were sporting all around you, 
Full of mirth and glee, 
And helped you then to write 
Those pretty lines to me. 
Your charming little dolls 
I hope are very good, 
And love you, and obey you, 
And do as dollies should. 
Do you sing them songs 
Full of baby charms, 
Rocking them to sleep 
In your little arms? 
Do you wash and dress them, 
And call them all by name?— 
I once had a little girl 
Who used to do the same, 
In vision oft I see you 
With loving, winsome way; 
A happy little girl,— 
Busy all the day, 
And now my little darling, 
With eyes of azure hue, 
I waft you sweetest kisses 
And tender love.—adieu. 





oo — 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY M. E. L. 

Our vaby, whose name is George Alfred, is not yet 
old enough to understand anything about Christmas, 
or Christmas-trees; but my wife and I thought to com- 
mence with his first Christmas, and give him a tree, 
After it was all fitted up with candles, bon-bons, and 
presents, we placed at the top of the tree, a_horn-of- 

lenty, upon the top of which stood a nude China 
oll, supporting the stars and stripes, who is supposed 
to be the orator of the evening. After the speech, the 
tree was relieved of its burden, and all were made 


‘ happy. The following lines were written for the oc- 


casion by Grandma: ! 

Good evening kind friends, we are happy to meet you, 

With a smile, and a gay, merry Christmas we greet 
you; 

Our hero is silent on subjects so grand, 

And that is the reason I’m called to the stand. 

I'm a dashing young chap. but with very few clothes, 

And this snapping, cold weather takes hold of my nose, 

Yet I'll stand by the flag, for I'm bound to be free, 

Though my body be hanged to an evergreen three. 

Tam acting as sub, in this quarter to-night, 

And am not much accustomed to such brilliant light; 

But the Major, (George Alfred,) is quite indisposed, 

Or rather, to language his young lips are closed. 

But long years ago, in His cradle of hay, 

A sweet smiling Infant in swaddling clothes lay; 

His lips too were sealea,—not a word, not a nod,— 

But the angels were with him, the angels of God. 

Then let us make merry, and turn to the light, 

While the angels watch over our infant to-night, 

Though it is but a penny we have to bestow, 

God loveth the free, cheerful giver, you know. 

Oh, let us be children! for children we are, 

From the infant in arms, to the staid grandmama, 

That the angels may lead, as a lamp to our feet, 

Up the bright golden stair-way, our loved ones to meet. 











For the Woman’‘s Journal. 


A WOMAN’S STORY. 


BY BESSIE HUNT, 








CHAPTER I. 

Emilie Raymond, as I remember her 
at the age of twenty-two, was a woman of 
rare beauty. Her face had a peculiar at- 
tractiveness, which came not so much from 
regularity of features, as from the radiance 
of her soul, whether manifesting itself in 
her large dark eyes, or shaping the curve 
of her beautiful lips. She might have been 
a little above the medium height, finely 
moulded, with movements graceful and 
dignified. She was the only remaining 
child of a widowed mother, whose idol she 
was, and whose pride and care it had been 
to bring her up to womanhood; and it must 
be confessed that good Mrs. Raymond was 
a little bit vain of her brilliant and beauti- 
ful daughter. 

Emilie had suitors by the score, and while 
treating them all kindly she steadily refused 
to feel more for any of them than a passing 
interest. Yet there came a time when she 
did; she met him first, I think, while visit- 
ing at the house of a friend. His name was 
Richard Beverly, the descendent of an an- 
cient family in Virginia. His father was a 
wealthy planter, whose fortune and spirits 
had been broken by the war which ter- 
minated in the suppression of negro sla- 
very in the United States. His gentle- 
manly bearing first attracted her notice, and 
then as she came to know him more inti- 
mately, she loved him without being able 
to tell why. They were betrothed, with the 
hope of being united only at a very distant 
day, as his profession yielded only a nomi- 
nal income, and the gradual increase was, 
as yet, too slow for his individual necessi- 
ties. 

It was an evening in October, one of 
those evenings of perfect loveliness peculiar 
to that season. The sky was unclouded, 
the moon full, and the air mild and invig- 
orating. Emilie Raymond was sitting in 


.vously clasped and unclasped each other. 





had slightly raised a window near her, to 
breathe the inviting air; and, as her face 
wore a troubled and anxious expression, she 
heard a step coming rapidly up the walk; 
she sprang from her chair with a strange!y 
pallid face,-and clasping both hands over 
her beating heart, as if to still its throbs, 
spoke to herself in a half whisper thus: 
“Soon he shall know my resolution. God 
grant me strength to hold it firmly.” 

The street door opens and closes; a fa- 
miliar rap at her little parlor door, and in 
another moment a tall, manly form is a 
her side, a pair of strong arms about her 
waist, and kisses full of tender love are 
showered upon her lips. Emilie’s woman- 
ly heart feels now perhaps more deeply than 
ever before, what is the satisfying joy of 
loving and being loved—for « moment she 
feels herself overpowered by a sort of deli- 
rious bliss, and then remembering the path 
of duty she has chosen, she disengages her- 
self to look into the face of Richard Bever- 
ly. She saw there an unwonted animation 
and was not left long in doubt of the cause. 

“Emilie,” he began, taking one of her 
small hands and toying with the token of 
their betrothal, ‘‘my life was strangely sad 
and unfortunate until you came to bless me 
with your truth and goodness. I have lived 
these many months in the hope of one day 
being able to call you to our home, and now, 
now, Emilie darling, the time is near at hand. 
I have been invited to become partner in 
the leading law firm of our city, and here 
I can count with certainty upon an income 
quite sufficient for our wants. What hap- 
piness awaits us! Why! what is the mat- 
ter? Is there anything to cry about in what 
I have just said? you alarm me Emilie! you 
are not well?” 

“Yes, I am quite well; I feel better now,” 
she said, rising with sudden firmness and 
speaking quite slowly; ‘‘yes, I am well, and 
there is something very near to my heart, of 
which I must speak now, Richard. Maybe 
it would have been better had I told you 
sarlier all that was passing in my mind.” 

She paced the room slowly as she pro- 
ceeded, while her astonished listener sat gaz- 
ing upon her with a strange mixture of emo- 
tion. 

“You, Richard, do not need to be told 
what influences have shaped my course in 
life until the present time. My mother, 
with the truest and best intentions, has 
guided me to a life of inactivity, and with 
my education, ‘‘finished” after the manner 
of young ladies in general, I can look out 
over endless fields of labor to find that I am 
unfitted for any of them. And Heaven 
knows, Richard, that, dearly as I love you, 
I am not yet fitted to take upon myself the 
highest and holiest duties to which a wo- 
man can becalled, These things have come 
to me with their great weight of conviction 
only since the time I have known and loy- 
ed you. Until recently, too, my mother has 
spared me the knowledge that we were liv- 
ing beyond our resources, and it pains me 
inexpressibly to know that because of sac- 
rifices made for my education, my mother 
must give up the old home which for years 
has echoed to the tread of those near and 
dear to her. To-night, a short time before 
you came in, mother told me of this, and 
hoped that my speedy marriage would save 
us any mortification in the matter. Oh! 
Richard, may you never know the humility 
of that moment. I felt abased, almost crim- 
inated, and, rising from the obloquy of that 
moment, I resolved that, with God’s help, 
what energy I had should be directed to- 
ward a definite object. My life should have 
an aim and a purpose.” 

She paused; her eyes flashed with a mag- 
nificent brilliancy, her cheeks flushed, her 
bosom heaved with emotion, her hands ner- 


Richard thought he had never seen her so 
beautiful, but he was too much disappoint- 
ed and chagrined to fully comprehend and 
appreciate the motives of her action at that 
time. Months afterward, when it was too 
late to recall the results of that interview, 
he knew what nobility of character, what 
true womanly dignity had inspired her on 
that night of their separation. 

When he spoke, it was in tones which 
sent chills through the heart of his listener. 
‘You wili oblige me Emilie, by speaking to 
the point and stating clearly what you in- 
tend to do.” . 

“Pardon me Richard, if I have shown 
you too much feeling,—I meant only to be 
truthful.” 

There was a slight tremor in her voice 
now, and her face wore an expression of 
anxious sorrow. 

“T had much hesitancy in choosing an 
occupation, as some objection seemed to 
stand before everything I thought of. But 
now, at last, Lam decided to go directly to 
Boston, and to Prof. F—, a leading elocu- 
tionist, and obtain from him, if possible, 
such instruction as will be necessary to en- 
able me to myself become a teacher. All 
will depend upon my rate of progress. I 
shail be more than satisfied if I become a 
competent teacher, though 1 do not fail to 
see that in this there is the possibility of a 
still higher success.” 





Her fair head had sunk on her bosom and | 
for a moment her face was hidden in her 
small hands; presentiy she looked up; | 
paused for a reply, but only an awkward | 

i 


her mother’s tastefully furnished parlor, and | silence ensued. 


! 

“Have you nothing to say to me Rich- 
ard?” she said, falteringly. 

“What do you ‘want from me? Are not | 
your plans completed? I can state my opin- 
ion if you wish to hear it.” . 

“No, no, Richard, I read it all in your | 
face. It isas I feared. Our engagementis | 
at an end.” 

She spoke rapidly now, and her breath | 
came sharply. ‘‘I shall leave town tomor- 
row—mother will remain here with my aunt 
for the present, and God knows the rest.” 

Richard was already at the door bidding 
her a cold adieu. She saw him depart, 
heard his retreating footsteps along the walk, | 
and then, the tension of her nerves re- | 
laxing, she sank to the floor in utter help- 
lessness, while the great wave of grief that | 
even in the uncertain distance had made | 
her tremble, broke over her with all its fury. | 

The clock struck ten—eleven, still she | 
moved not, with her head buried in her | 
hands she seemed unconcious of everything | 
around her. By and by the door was cau- 
tiously opened, a figure in night-robe and 
curl-papers peered cautiously in. 

“Emilie, you here?’ It was enough, her 
mother’s voice had roused her. as nothing 
else could at that moment. She rose quick- 
ly to her feet and smoothed her face as best 
she could. But the eyes were too red and 
swollen, to escape the eager glance fixed 
upon them. 

“Why child, you will ruin your eyes weep- 
ing like that. Be sure you bathe them in cold 
water the moment you reach your own poom. 
Do you weep thus, every time he leaves 
you?"—well Richard will make you a good 
husband. Have you agreed upon any par- 
ticular time for the wedding.” 

‘‘No, mother,” and before her strange 
manner could be questioned, Emilie had 
glided past her mother and gained her room, 
where, at least, there were no more heart- 
aches for her that night, what prayers were 
uttered, what faith in the right, what 
strength to do came to her in the stillness | 
of those hours, the future must tell. 

CHAPTER IL. 

Four years have elapsed; the scene is a 
law office in the city where the events of 
our story transpired, the time is about nine 
o'clock, A. M. : 

“IT say, partner, has that paper any spec- 
ial attractiveness for you this morning? 
You generally dispose of the morning paper 
in about half the time it has taken you to 
read that one.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Morrison, I have 
finished it now; here it is.” 

‘Thank you, Richard. Idid not mean to 
disturb you, though I did feel in a little 
haste to read the news, before setting out 
upon my days ride in the country.” 

Mr. Morrison, a sturdy lawyer, some- 
what past middle life, was not long in find- 
ing the article which had attracted and held 
the attention of his younger associate in 
business. 

‘“‘At Music Hall Tuesday evening, Oct. 2d, 
a grand banquet will be given in honor of 
the return to her native city of Miss Emilie 
Raymond. The various committees have 
sustained their parts so well that we are as- 
sured the occasion will be a most satisfac- 
tory one. The decorations furnished by 
Messrs. Ostrokoss & Sons, will be abun- 
dant and beautiful. Miss Raymond has 
traveled extensively, and has been every- 
where received as a successful delineator of 
the great masters. It is fitting that the 
city. which she has honored should pay her 
a tribute on her return.” 

Mr. Morrison read the article aloud, and 
observed that he and his wife would cer- 
tainly not lose so fine an opportunity of 
doing honor to Miss Raymond, and left the 
office to pursue his business elsewhere. 

Left alone, Richard Beverly seemed inca- 
pable of directing his attention toward any 
other subject than the one contained in 
the above article. He took up the paper 
and read it again. 

“October 2, that is to-night. Yes, I 
must see her, and, if possible, obtain her 
forgiveness for my cruel behavior on the 
night of our separation.” 

He rose up, put on his hat and coat, and 
started out—for what purpose he scarcely 
knew, unless it was to pass away the time | 
which must intervene before he could look 
again upon the face which had ever been 
present with him during all the long years 
of its absence. As evening approached he 
grew more restless and impatient. 

“Will she recognize me in the flush of 
her triumph” or will she consign me to the 
fate I deserve at her hands?” 

These questions were constantly recur- | 
ing as he finished a toilet on which he had | 
bestowed unusual care. Repairing to the 
scene of festivities, he was at tirst a little 
intimidated by the brilliant display which | 
greeted him. The skillful decorators had | 
transformed the place into a magniticent | 
temple of evergreen and flowers. They | 
hung in festoons, were grouped in masses, 
and trailed gaily over wall and ceiling. In 
the midst of alla great chandelier flashed | 
and sparkled its innumerable jets like stars 
lured hither by the loveliness within. Beau- 
tiful ladies draped in all the intricate de- 
signs of artistic genius, moved about accom- | 
panied by their escorts, or were conversing | 
in little groups about the merits of their 
guest. Richard paused as soon as he had 
entered; his heart beat fast, in spite of his 
efforts to appear at his ease and unconcern- 
ed; he dreaded least his eyes should rest | 
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upon the object they most longed to see. | other reason than that those doors never had 
Soon there was a hush in the assembly, and | been and never would be opened to women 


all eyes were turned in a particular direc- 


tion to see Emilie Raymond, dressed in a 
rich dark silk, and grown more beautiful in 
her absence, enter the room, leaning upon 
the arm of the Mayor, who addressed to her, 
in behalf of the assembled company, a few 
appropriate words of welcome. 

Emilie made a graceful reply and then 
mingled with her old friends to receive con- 
gratulations, which always follow success. 
Almost before she was aware a familiar 
hand pressed hers, a few hurried words were 
breathed in her ear, and the next moment 
she had taken the arm of Richard Beverly, 
his betrothed wife. How it came about she 
never quite knew, except that the forgive- 
ness he craved was already in her heart and 
on her lips. Good Mrs. Raymond bore her 
honors uncomplainingly, and when the old 
homestead was secured to her again she ex- 
hibited a really child-like joy. The little 
parlor remained as it had been, years before, 
and there, a few months later, Richard and 
Emilie, with happy, trustful hearts, were 
united in marriage. 

Mrs. Raymond is said to make a capital 
grandmother, and the medicinal qualities 
of her catnip tea cannot be surpassed. 


oe - 
LOGIC OF THE SITUATION. 


Searchers after truth look for a cause 
corresponding to every effect, and whether 
the cause be near or remote, if there is no 
counteracting force, the effect will ever re- 
main the same. This is true in human na- 
ture as well as in physical nature. A cus- 
tom originating in ignorance and barbarism 
must continue until civilization and Chris- 
tianity remove the cause and modify the 
effect. When a new truth is advanced 
which threatens to uproot some ancient er- 
ror whose spreading branches have over- 
shadowed the world for. centuries, it is re- 
garded suspiciously; for a long time it is 
utterly ignored, then it is discussed and re- 
jected, re-discussed, and finally adopted. 
Every discoverer, every inventor, and every 
reformer know this by bitter experience; 
andthe greater the departure from the es- 
tablished custom or opinion, the more de- 
termined are the opponents, 

Is it at all surprising, that when the theo- 
ry was advanced that women had intellects 
as well as men, intellects that could be 
trained and developed and be of use to the 
world, the idea was looked upon as an em- 
anation froma crazed brain, was thought 
too absurd fora moment’s consideration? 
A custom, however degrading it may be, 
which has been the growth of centuries be- 
comes so firmly rooted in the minds of the 
people that all attempts to overthrow it are 
deemed profane and sacrilegious. 
situation seemed to have been established so 
long ago, that it was looked upon as one of 
her attributes and she was never thought of 
inany othercapacity. It ceased to be won- 
dered at; no one asked why it was so, any 
more than they asked why men were su- 
perior. 

Time flew on rapid wings and left slower- 
footed progress far behind; and when late 
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Woman's | 


in the day it was suggested that the situa- | 


tion might be something else, an awe-struck 
world raised its,hands, opened its eyes and 
gasped, ‘“‘What! Woman's situation be 
changed?” 

“Yes, why not?” 

*‘But—why—who ever heard of sucha 
thing! 


It never did happen; her grand- | 


mother never had any other sphere; why | 


should she?’ 
anything.” 

The subject is quietly dismissed and the 
intelligent world goes back to read the last 
market report or to determine Man's posi- 
tion in the scale of anjmal life. The theory 
has already been ignored, but it is being dis- 
cussed and will be adopted. 

It always has been, and still is, the gener- 
al impression, that boys should be in ad- 
vance of girls in educational matters. 
When the former were considered thorough- 


I guess it will not amount to 


| ly prepared to enter upon the active duties 


of life, after having ‘‘ciphered to the rule 
of three,” the latter were thought sufficient- 
ly accomplished if they knew the multipli- 
vation table and could read in the Testa- 
ment. Tothem, grammar was forbidden 
fruit, though the boys might indulge in that. 
When education began to assume a more 
dignified aspect, boarding-schools and sem- 
inaries were erected for the girls, and col- 
leges and universities for the boys. In the 
former, were taught all the branches thought 
essential to thorough female education: Mu- 
sic, Painting and French took the place of 
Greek, Higher Mathematics and Science 
These were sacred to the boys, were fit to 


| be investigated only by their strong and en- 


quiring minds, could be of no manner of 
use to the other sex, whose minds were too 
weak to investigate such subjects. Why, 
even some of the stronger intellects were 
known to stagger underthem. *‘‘No, no, my 
pretty dears, go back to your Music and 
French, and bye-and-bye, if you are good 
and do not ery for these hurtful things, you 
shall have a nice little husband.” 

Presently the perverse maidens began to 
grow dissatisfied, wondered what their 
brothers over the way found so interesting 
in those *‘isms” and “‘ologies,” asked if they 
might come in and see, were refused for no 








From that moment commenced the war. 
fare which will close when the invaded 
ranks raise their flag of truce and c« mMprom 
ise on terms of the victors. 

The wordy battles that have been fought 
in this cause have been fierce, and the forces 
managed with great skill and dexterity op 
either side. Some general, thinking to quell 
the tumult with a single blow, hurls this 
shell into the enemy’scamp. ‘You cannot. 
girls, you are not boys;” he retires and 
thinks to find in the clearing up no vestigy 
of the insurrection; but, to his consterna 
tion, finds that the explosion has only awak 
ened many and brought them into the field 
And right here seems to be the gist of the 
whole matter. I admit that dissention ney. 
er arose from more misconstrued intentions 
Granted that a girl isnot a boy, what then: 
Granted that a potato is not a cabbage-head 
what follows? Can they not both be boiled 
over the same fire at the same time, seasoned 
with the same condiments? Yes and in the 
same kettle, and both be better flavored» 
As a general thing girls do not want to be 
boys, but they want the same rights and 
privileges that the boys enjoy, and why 
should they not have them? What is un. 
reasonable in their demand to attend the 
same schools with their brothers?’ If they 
pay their way honestly, obey the rules of 
the institution, and support its reputation, 
all of which they can and will do, I see no 
just objections. But Iam forestalling all 
argument. 

Co-education has claimed some very seri 
ous thoughts from many of our best educa- 
tors. It isnot a topic of modern invention 
Plato said that girls had the same intellect- 
ual capacity as boys, only in a less degree. 
and advised that both receive the same edu- 
cation. As to the degree of intellect, he 
spoke for his own age and country, though 
he, like many men of our age and country 
may have been mistaken. Be that as it may 
the thought of giving women equal advan 
tages of instruction from Greece's greates' 
minds, was worthy a Plato, whose memory 
should be a reproach to some of our teachers 
and philosophers. 

We may wrong those who stand up so 
manfully for the separate education of the 
sexes, for perhaps they do it from the ear- 
nest conviction that they are doing what is 
best for mankind; but I suppose it would be 
impossible to appreciate the interest of one 
who would let the people starve to keep 
them from eating too much. Thereis very 
little difference between dying of over care 
and dying of over neglect. No doubt it is 
from extreme solicitude for the well-being 
of the daughters of the land that some of 
our worthy physicians, teachers and divines, 
tell us that young women should not think 
of such an impossible thing as that they 
could endure the continued mental and phy 
sical strain which must be undergone in or- 
der to secure as thorough a collegiate educa- 
tion as these young men obtain, who have 


strong, well-balanced minds and healthy 
bodies. Now just what this standing-com- 


mittee of appropriation wants, is rather 
difficult to understand. They say that in 
the seminary, the young lady must be put 
through the whole catalogue of studies and 
accomplishments by the time she is eigh- 
teen, and yet that if she does this she has so 
overtaxed her energies that she will. come 
out a broken-down, feeble, helpless invalid, 
while, on the other hand, if she take a col- 
legiate course, lasting until twenty-two or 
three, in her endeavors to maintain a good 
standing in the classes, she will have edu- 
cated the mind at the body's expense; will 
have a superfluity of mental power with no 
physical power to sustain it. Now what is 
to be done? In either place she will be ed- 
ucated to death. Where shall it be? Why, 
in the seminary to be sure. If she will 
drown herself, let the water be warmed 
But, most wise and reverend sirs, will they 
be educated to death? They may suffer 
from carelessness, but do not boys the same’ 
Take a good, healthy, intelligent girl to start 
with, and she will accomplish just as much 
asa boy with the same abilities, and will 
sustain no more injury. I have seen this 
verified. 

‘‘But,” says some one, ‘‘we do not deny 
that girls can accomplish all that boys can 
if they have their own time and way to do 
itin. If their intellectual powers are equal 
to boy's and they demand to study the same 
branches, it does not follow that they should 
be educated in the same schools. They 
both require bread and meat, but that is no 
reason they should have them at the same 
time and in the same quantities.” Very pro- 
found logic indeed, but please, sir, if they 
should ask for them at the same time and 
in the same quantities, and if it were found 
that they were not injured and the boys still 
had enough, could they not partake on these 
conditions? And if, on trial, it is found 
that young women have sufficient sense and 
courage to take the course, as the young 
men do, that they do not kill themselves at 
it, and that neither they nor the young men 
become morally depraved, what just argu- 
ments could there be for closing against 
them the doors of colleges’ 

The experiment has been tried and works 
to perfection. Women are now admitted to 


many of our institutions of learning, where, 
heretofore, only their brothers drank at the 
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fount of knowledge; and, in no instance, 
bas the standard of scholarship been lower- 
ed to accommodate the new-comers, They 
have been as efficient in the branches, have 
passed the examination as creditably, and 
have as often been leaders of the classes as 
the young men. Especially has the West 
bee n liberal. Liberal? No; just,—in admit- 
ting women to colleges and universities. A 
few of the oldest institutions still cherish 
the customs of the dark ages, 
dice bars the door against all female appli- 
cants. But now that the siege has com- 
menced, it will grow stronger and stronger 
until the whole opposing force will yield, 
and even proud old Yale, though among the 
last to submit, will yet find her walls echo- 


and preju- | 


The * 


Association” 


| 
partook more of the | 


nature of a social gathering than any ‘‘teach- | 


ers’ meeting” I have ever attended. 
two lady teachers conducted their school of 
some sixty scholars just as though we, on- 
looking visitors, had not been present, until 
two o'clock, when the pupils were dismiss- 
ed, and the teachers spent the afternoon in 
an animated discussion of school topics. 
The country school-marm soon found her- 
self fearlessly advocating the right of Wo- 


| man to the ballot, and was agreeably surpris- 


ed to find her views favorably received, es- 


| pecially by the gentlemen present. Speak- 
ing of the Centennial, and how the teacher 


| 


ing to the applause for the girl who shall | 


win—not in the boat race but ina nobler 
contest—the laurels that before decked only 
manly brows. And from every 
school, every law school and every theologi- 
cal school, from every college and universi- 
ty throughout — land will come forth wo- 
men, honest, earnest, energetic workers, 
who will, if saahinn can, hasten the com- 
ing of the Millenium. 

It is not within my province to show the 
advantages of Co-education, but to show 
that, if women ask for it, if they in any de- 
gree desire it, they should have every edu- 
cational advantage and privilege that the 
opposite sex enjoy; and there i# no reason, 
no law human or divine, to prevent it. 
MARY PAMPEL. 
catia Monier 
PICTURES PAINTED BY A COUNTRY 

SCHOOL-MARM---NO. 5. 





I always experience a nervous sensation 
when I see the post-office boy coming 
through the gate with a postal card. I ver- 
ily believe that there are people in this 


world who have no more regard for the | 


“eternal fitness of things” than ‘to send a 
“dun” on a postal card, and being often in 
receipt of those curt, spicy little billets douz, 
yclept duns, a postal card always gives me 
ashock. But let what may be said of debt, 
there is no easier way to purchase cheap no- 
toriety. Nothing will make a man, or wo 
man either, for that matter, remember and 
take notice of you like owing him or her 
fifty or twenty-five cents. The postal card 
I received on Thursday morning, Nov. 25, 
A. D., 1875, was not a ‘‘dun,” but an order 
from the County Superintendent of Schools, 
commanding me to meet with my fellow- 
teachers of that district, on Friday, the 26th, 
in solemn consultation upon the subject of 
education in this particular locality. 

“Loon Town” was the rather suggestive 
name of the place where we were to meet 
for the day. I knew no more how to find 
my way to Loon Town than to the State of 
Matrimony; so I called my oldest pupil to 
my side, a tall, graceful girl of sixteen, 
whose lady-like conduct had long since won 
my regard. She voluntarily offered to con- 
duct me to Loon Town upon the day ap- 
pointed; it was some two miles distant, but 
we both agreed that we could walk. The 
children were duly informed that they were 
to have a holiday, and made no wry faces. 
But I must say for my little folks here, that 
they are prompt and regular in their attend- 
ance. ‘ 

The morning of Friday dawned dull and 
threatening. Nine o’clock came, but still 
my conductress came not. Instead came 
one of my “biggest boys” with horse and 
carriage, politely and gallantly offering to 
“carry” me to Loon Town and the *‘Associa- 
tion.” If he had been a Western boy he 
would have offered to ‘‘pack”’ me there, in 
stead; on the border between Pennsylvania 
and Maryland he would have offered to 
“drive” me. If he had lived in New Jer- 
sey, in showing me the old, dilapidated par- 
sonage, he would have informed me that the 
‘‘dominie” lived there instead of the parson. 

Our drive was pleasant, down the level 
country road; the soil is a whitish clay, and 
the shores of the inlet leading toward the 
bay are lined with a tall growth of live-oaks 
and pines. The brown, tenacious foliage 
of the oaks mingling with the somber green 
of the pine forests, adds a peculiar charm to 
the wintry landscape. We passed two wind- 
mills; and their great arms, ornamented with 
snowy sails, turning slowly in the sluggish 
breeze, brought up vividly our schoolgirl 
days, when we-had labored painfully over 
the translation of Sancho Panza. 

Presently we pass an antique looking 
building of Gothic architecture, which my 
young companion informs me is ‘‘The Old 
Church,” once abandoned to the ignomini- 
ous fate of a sheep-pen, but afterwards re- 
paired through the exertions of one of the 
‘‘Carrolls,”’ 
conspicuous part in the early history of Ma- 
ryland. This interesting relic of the past 
was built in the reign of good Queen Bess. 
The floor is laid with brick which were 
brought from Holland; tombstones of very 
ancient date are to be found in the church- 
yard, which slopes down to the water's edge, 
where the inlet widens out into a beautiful 
lake. 

The houses of this region are all low, 
wooden structures, with mossy roofs and 
dormer windows; the chimneys of brick are 
all built at one end of the building on. the 


a family whose ancestors took a° 


medical | 





will naturally desire to bé there, and yet how 
illy teachers can afford to bear the expense 
of high rates of boarding which will un- 
doubtedly prevail, we discussed the tenting, 
camp-out s¥stem which, it is said, the far- 
mers of the West are going to adopt. We 
wondered if it would not be the very plan 
for teachers. Dear JouRNAL, will you not 
give us your views upon the subject’ 
Maybe you can suggest some better plan by 
which teachers may be enabled to spend a 
few days at the celebration of the Nation’s 
Hundredth Birth-day, and yet escape bank- 
ruptcy. The majority of the teachers of 
America are women, many of them are ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage; this proposed 
encampment of teachers might easily become 
the stronghold of Universal Suffrage, from 
which those teachers would go forth prepar- 
ed to do a mighty work for the enfranchise- 
ment of our sex. Let us hear from every 
teacher who reads the JOURNAL upon this 
plan. 

You have doubtless read in the papers, 
ere this, of the unveiling of the monument 
to that eccentric man and great genius, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, which took place Nov. 17, 
1875, in Baltimore, where his mother was 
once a poor actress, and where his patriotic 
grandmother cut with her own hands five 
hundred pairs of pantaloons, and superin- 
tended the making of them, for presentation 
to the troops of Lafayette. In these same 
streets Poe came near dying the death of an 
outcast, a victim of political ruffianism. To 
the lady public school teachers of Buitimore 
the city is indebted for his monument; the 
first money for this purpose was raised by 
the young ladies of the Western Female 
High School, who gave an entertainment, 
Nov. 10, 1865, under the auspices of their 
Principal, Miss Sarah 8. Rice, from which 
they realized the handsome sum of $880. 
The Eastern Female High School raised by 
the same means $75. The young ladies of 
Troy Female Seminary sent the Committee 
$54, asa donation. To the unwearied ener- 
gy of Miss Rice more than to any other 
cause is the final completion of this tribute 
to talent due. When all the other members 
of the Committee had flagged in their zeal, 
and declared the effort a failure, Miss Rice 
was still soliciting contributions from all 
available sources, and succeeded in this man- 
ner in collecting in two years the sum of 


$52. But this was slow and discouraging 
work. At length the happy thought struck 


her of appealing to G. W. Childs, of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, who immediately re- 
sponded with the handsome gift of $650. 
But Mr. Childs is a Baltimorean by birth, 
and a very rich man; $650 counted less out 
of his magnificent fortune than the ten years 
of untiring effort which this poor public 








| poet, 


outside, and I have been credibly informed | 


that there are old people in this section who 
have never seen a stove, having sat by open, 
wood fires all their lives. 


school teacher put forth to collect the mon- 
ey with which to erect a monument to Ed- 
gar Allan Poe. Speeches were made by 
Prof. Elliott and Mr. Latrobe, the latter the 
only surviving member of the Committee of 
three that awarded Poe the $100 prize for 
his tale, ‘‘M. 8. Found in a Bottle.” 

Letters were received from various litera- 
ry gentlemen and poets who had been invit- 
ed to be present, but who, instead of com- 
ing, sent various excuses. John Greenleaf 
Whittier, the dear old Quaker poet, wrote 
characteristically, ‘I am not in favor of the 
erection of ostentatious monuments to the 
dead; man’s life is his true monument; yet 
sometimes it seems the only way of express- 
ing the appreciation which has been denied 
the living man.” 

The only poem furnished for the occasion 
was written by W. Winter, of the 7ribune, 
and was read by Miss Rice, who also per- 
formed the ceremony of crowning the mon- 
ument with the beautiful floral tribute pre- 
sented by Mrs. Germon. The wreath was 
composed of laurels, heliotropes, camellias 
and rosebuds wrought into the semblance of 
aw raven, from which calla lilies hung pen- 
dant in representation of bells. A solid lau- 
rel wreath woven by the ladies who had 
made the first efforts towards the monu- 
ment, was placed in position while Mrs. Dil- 
lehunt recited the closing stanzas of ‘*The 
Bells,” and thus closed the monumental cer- 
emonies over the ashes of one of the great- 
est literary names of the South. 

The attendance, considering the greatness 
of the occasion, was simply meager, and, as 
I stood shivering there in the stiff breeze 
which was blowing, and looked at the cold 
marble pile, and thought of the life of the 
passed in poverty, neglect and gloom, 
I could not help but breathe the following 

INVOCATION. 
Oh! Spirit that brings to the poet's eyes 
Such visions of glory and glad surprise; 

Let me sing a strain as rich and sweet, 

Till the world’s great heart lies thralled at my feet. 

Let me stand where Jesus, the God-man s 

When the arch-fiend, Satan, stood by his side | 


And he saw the kingdoms of earth outspread, 
In all their glory and stately pride. 


The | 


| of thought, 











If thou hast a crown for my mortal brow, 
Sweet Spirit! let me wear it now. 

If men have peans my praise to sing, 

In my raptured ear let their music ring, 

For what is fame when the form grows old, 
Or the marble ‘s piled o'er a heart that’s cold? 


Scarletts, Ma. PEARL Parsons. 
— oe 
HERBERT SPENCER ON “EDUCATION.” 





At a time when Mr. Spencer's influence is 
so widely felt, it may not be inappropriate 
to speak of this book which is perhaps 
sometimes overlooked among the author's 
more elaborate works. 

A book may be criticised from different 
points of view. First, in regard to the 
ideas expfessed; Secondly, in point of style 
and arrangement of material. In judging 
of the value of the ideas, the reviewer may 
try to test them by the standard of absolute 


| truth, or he may consider them in their rel- 


ative worth as the product of a certain age 
and as a temporary means in 
the advancement of a certain state of socie- 
ty; for partial truth has its definite value in 
this ‘‘Working-day world.” 

Also in considering what we call the 
originality of an author it is best to study 
fairly his antecedents and surroundings, to 
detect as far as we may the influences which 
have determined his line of thought, giving 
full credit to his individuality, but remem- 
bering after all, that each one is but a link 
in the chain of Humanity, and so bound 
forever by the law that shapes the ends of 
all our rough-hewn thoughts. 

All these points should be considered in a 
thorough criticism, such as this cannot 
claim to be. We hope however, in choos- 
ing them as the topics of our review to 
make a mere suggestion upon each. 

The first essay of the volume before us 
has for its subject, ‘‘What Knowledge is of 
the most Worth?” The author states that 
in the acquisitions of body and mind the or- 
namental has always preceded the useful; 
the system of education in the past fully 
proves this statement; but we are now 
learning that education includes all the ac- 


tivities, and should teach the whole art of 
living. He proceeds to show that scientific 


culture is the basis of preparation for all 
the duties and relations of life. 

Certainly if anything could convince us 
of what science has done and may do, it 
would be this simple statement of its world- 
wide uses, , 

Physiology, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, are the essentials, while lan- 
guage, belles-letters, fine arts, should oc- 
cupy only our leisure time; for science un- 
derlies them all. Mr. Spencer does not 
leave us in any doubt as to what knowl- 
edge he considers of the most worth; to all 
questions the answer is science, and out of 
all perplexities science will point the way. 

Admitting the important place which 
science holds in the activities of life, we 
yet wish that Mr. Spence’ had seemed less 
prejudiced against the study of the dead 
languages; but most scientific men seem to 
think they have a war to wage against the 
classics. It is hard to argue for one thing 
without showing some animus against its 
opposite. Perhaps Mr. Spencer having 
once stated that he did not undervalue ws- 
thetical culture supposes that to be a suffi- 
cient offset to his rather summary dismissal 
of the subject. 

In regard to the study of language the 
advocates of Natural Science must remem- 
ber that science itself is a modern growth 
and not a spontaneous one, but the result of 
long ages of just such study and thought as 
he decries. 

Doubtless there has been much useless or- 
namentation, doubtless there have been ret- 
rogressive movements in the current of in- 
tellectual life, but the stream has still flowed 
forward. The ages of scholastic studies, 
though not directly advancing the induc- 
tive sciences, yet indirectly by the growth 
of thought resulting from them, and by the 
intellectual stimulus which they gave, pre- 
pared the way for the new methods. Every 
epoch owes something to those which have 
preceded it; new phases of thought do not 
often arise in spite of their precedents; they 
are natural outgrowths from causes that 
often appear far removed from them. 
Truth is the offspring of truth, and in this 
sense, science is the child of past culture. 

Shall we call those studies superficial, 
which broaden and deepen our views of 
life; which teach from past experience what 
is nobility and what is degradation ? 

Shall we overlook the fields of literature 
where we may gather if we will, continual 
stimulus, refreshment and beauty? 

After all, the question is not so much 
what we study, as how we study. Science 
itself may be pursued in the narrowest way, 
as an accumulation of facts adapted to pop- 
ular comprehensiow. Mr. Spencer makes of 
language an exercise for the memory, so 
will natural science be to those who work 
mechanically everywhere. Mr. Spencer 
says that boys are taught Greek and Latin 
because it is the fashion; just so will fash- 
ion followers make chemists and botanists 
of their sons when the decree has gone 
forth. But must we argue from the abuses 
of things when judging of their absolute 
value? 

The discoverers in science are indeed 
minds whose every faculty is on the alert; 
to originate, to analyze, to build up; but 
those who receive their facts at second-hand 











do not pass through such. mental exhilara- 
tion. 

The Greek Grammar may be used asa 
repository of facts concerning accents and 
coyjugations, and an enlarged vocabulary 
may be the only ambition of a so-called stu- 
dent; but Greek studied in the light of such 
minds as Dr. Arnold’s is an experience for 
which any one may well be thankful. 

No, if we study language and art with 
the same conscientiousness and reverence 
which the chemist brings to his salts and 
alkalies, no accusation of superficiality can 
ever reach us. 

And shall we say to those who have a 

ecial taste for such studies, ‘This is not 
following the natural order of knowledge; 
you are beginning with what should come 
last; you must first acquire a knowledge of 
physics, mathematics &c., sufficient to pre- 
pare you for all emergencies?” 

Mr. Spencer seeks to establish an abso- 
lute scale of knowledge whose relative value 
is the same for every member of the race. 
‘We would rather see established an ab- 
solute method of study which applied 
to all possible pursuits tends equally to 
develop the faculties, which is the all- 
important end. In this world in which 
time flies so relentlessly, let us trust that the 
study to which our tastes most strongly in- 
cline us is the one most worthy our atten- 
tion. Let us make room for the scientist, 
the linguist, the artist side by side, seeing 
that the body of truth has many members, 
and all are esteemed honorable. 

The second essay is on Intellectual Edu- 
cation. That education should be as much 
as possible a process of self-evolution based 
on the principle of self-instruction, and 
that the safe guide to a healthy mind will be 
the pleasurable acquisition of knowelge are 
truths which cannot be too forcibly enunci- 
ated, or too widely diffused. The author 
has expressed these truths admirably. 

The chapter on Moral Education is as 
wise and clear an exposition of the general 
principles upon which this difficult subject 
depends, as could well be given ina few 
pages. 

The clearness with which he has treated 
the question of the training of children, and 
the relation between parent and child sim- 
plifies the problem greatly, and makes one 
wonder that all parents are not naturally 
good educators. 

His remarks on Physical Training also 
make us ask why such truths should need to 
be stated, and yet we know that to-day we 
are far from having outgrown the need of 
just such reminders as this 

That it is Man’s first duty to be a healthy 
animal, to study the laws of health, and to 
obey them as conscientiously as moral laws, 
are the truths enforced in this chapter. It 
is most interesting in its suggestions, which, 
if followed out, would lead into all the re- 
lations of life. He shows the results of 
over-work on the human system, and gives, 
in a few pages a clear criticism of the past 
method of Women’s education; we say past 
method, but must add also the present one. 
For it is still true that schools, such as he 
describes, exist in spite of the progress 
which has been made in this direction. 

Mr. Spencer opposes the narrow preju- 
dices which forbids a girl to run, and climb; 
and makes a most reasonable plea for wo- 
men’s physical education; but we are sorry 
he did not stop there, without advocating 
this physical development onghe ground of 
its attractiveness to men. This is a very 
low stand-point. 

The author says it is not after all, intel- 
lect and a delicate physique which are really 
attractive to men; they care little for the 
former, and the latter has not the charms 
for them it is generally supposed to possess. 

We do not see that what men prefer has 
anything to do with the question; and we 
are surprised that Mr. Spencer’s clearness 
of reasoning should forsake him at this 
point. 

Woman’s education like Man’s should be 
with reference to hér individual worth, not 
to her possible relation to Man. A thor- 
oughly healthy training of mind and Vody 
for their own sakes will result, by the beau- 
tiful law of action and reaction, in a thor- 
oughly healthy attraction between the sexes. 
Mr. Spencer need not fear the result. With- 
out the aid of analysis or philosophy Nature 
will keep her equilibrium; but the surest 
way to aid Nature is to avoid self-conscious- 
ness. One can do no greater harm to a 
young girl than by making the approval of 
men a stimulus to self-development, and by 
holding out marriage as a goal to be reached 
by her exertions. And we say this, not 
that we would lessen the attraction, but 
would make it healthier, not have fewer 
marriages, but make them wiser, and not 
roughly treat that which is highest and 
best in human experience. 

As a whole, the book is one we should 
like to see in every library. Its strength 
lies in that it directs inquiry to the method 
of Nature, for the truth sought. This is 
the function of science. It commands the 
investigator to lay aside a prior? conclusions 
and personal prejudices and to observe those 
works in which the Spirit, who gives life, 
has left the impress of Divine Law. Surely 
that is a grand awakening which sees in the 
once disjointed facts of life, the closely re- 
lated parts of one organism. 

. Mr. Spencer has been one of the pioneers 








in the scientific method of study. This 
book was written fifteen years or more ago, 
when the theories advocated were not so 
popular as they are now. 

His clear, simple style places him at once 
in the true relation towards his reader. 
The latter knows that he is a man zealous 
for truth, who only desires that his language 
shall exactly express the idea in his mind. 
His statements are not glossed over by any 
affectations of rhetoric. In this he is cour- 
teous to the reader, who naturally feels the 
stimulus of such earnestness. 

Conservatives shake their heads at the 
materialistic tendencies of the scientists. 
We wish that such conservatism had half 
the devotion to the truth which the latter 
show, and comprehended its meaning fully 
enough to dare to trust it to win the victory 











which the Divine must gain over the hu- 
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Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be unrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
INSIST on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
NEW often vl very hard to sell something else. 


with most important ms 
W STYL ments ever made. 
_ and Combination Stops. p -—. 


agere and other Cases of new d 


Pil. HARP CABINET C ORGAN: 


te combination of these instrumen' 
Orgars pay for cash ; 
EASY PAYMENTS. for monthly or quarterly 
TAL a rented until rent pays f 


and Circulars. with ~ a peste 
CATALO UES ulars, < ty - ng 
AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 T 
TON; 25 Union Square, NE NEW "YORK; fe tre eae & & 
Adams 8St,, CHICAGO, 
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WOMEN IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


It is not easy to write of the political 
standing of women, in Nova Scotia; be- 
cause we have no political standing, and the 
vast majority of us do not know that we 
ought to have. Woman Suffrage is scarce- 
ly thought of. Itis not considered respec- 
table to contend for it either. Not for this 
reason, but because they began sooner, it is 
a battle which others will fight for us. 
When you have succeeded, and when Wo- 
man Suffrage is allowed in England, our 
rights will be quietly granted us. None of 
the scars and honors of the conflict will be 
ours. I have never heard the subject public- 
ly mentioned but once, and that was by a 
fair reader who gained favor with her au- 
dience beforehand, by declaring that she 
was not a political woman. 

And yet women, in Nova Scotia, feel very 
much interested in politics, but it is in the 
party rather than in the measures. Very 
few care for the privilege of voting. Does 
a law clash heavily, or permit an injustice? 
We stolidly submit. One may scold round- 
ly about the result of an unjust law, but 
quarrel with the law? Never. What we 
most need Suffrage for, is that women may 
have a more recognized equal position, and, 
that their influence may be more felt in the 
work against intemperance. Those corre- 
spondents of yours, who write hardly of the 
women who quietly assent, and yet do noth- 
ing to advance their convictions, should 
discriminate a little. May not those who 
are not constituted reformers, or who are 
not good in argument, do as well to ‘‘stand 
and wait?” It is not easy to be aggressive 
alone, unless one is strong and eloquent, as 
so many of your women are. We women 
of Nova Scotia have never been excited on 
any subject of common interest enough to 
foster any eloquence. Our advantages of 
education are not equal to yours. Our col- 
leges are not open to women, and yet those 
colleges are so constituted that a woman of 
ordinary ability need not faint by the way 
under the burden of learning laid upon the 
students in them. In justice to them I 
should add, that there has been but little de- 
mand for admittance by womenas yet. The 
world moves, and some need of a higher 
standard of education has begun to be felt. 
This was expressed by the editor of a re- 
ligious paper at a religious convention 
which I recently attended. They were dis- 
cussing the need of an additional building 
for the academy connected with their col- 
lege, so that the girls who were crowding in, 
might be better accommodated. The edi- 
tor spoke strongly in favor of it. He said, 
“that many of the young men, who had 
completed the course of study at the col- 
lege, went away to universities in the States 
or in Europe, to avail themselves of better 
advantages. These young men, meeting 
women of larger culture than those they 
have known at home, are apt to marry away 
from home, and stay away.” But the editor 
did not propose to open the college to a se- 
lect few who might be educated up to the 
standard required. Perhaps he thought the 
academy would do. 

The president of the college aforemen- 
tioned, made a speech, and said, ‘‘I want 
to see one hundred of your sons in the col- 
lege and two hundred of your sons and your 
daughters in the academic department.” 
Not one made a more liberal speeeh than 
these, but they did not mean an injustice. 
It was their habit of thought. Meantime, 
in the matter of education, we are advancing 
very slowly but surely, and we expect to 
equal you yet. If wedo not, we have a 
reserve stock of conceit sufficient to sustain 
us under the failure. We have not had to 
face the problem of new avenues of work 
for women. Those leading to the United 
States are so well trodden, that the reverse 
question as often comes to us—Where are 
the women for the work? Even of teach- 
ers the supply does not exceed the demand. 
Manufactories are not numerous enough to 
give employment to many. The needle 
holds its prestige here as elsewhere as being 
a respectable and quite feminine weapon of 
defence against the wolf at the door. It is 
a rather grinding one if there is more than 
one wolf. The servant girls, unfortunately, 
learned to count long ago, and seeing that 
the difference between four or five dollars 
a month and ten or twelve dollars a month, 
is in favor of the last named figures, they 
go where they do most prevail, as you have 
good reason to know. Where in the States 
are not these square-faced, red-handed 
daughters of our soil, assisting in the con- 
struction of saleratus biscuit and hash and 
bread pudding, giving sauce, lightening the 
burden of house-cleaning, taking care of the 
children and otherwise working their way’ 
In your convenient and well-furnished hous- 
es they acquire new ideas of house-keeping 
and furnishing, which are not of any prac- 
tical use to them after they come home, and 
marry poor, and live in small and inconve- 
nient houses ever after. Gradually they 
pick up the rs they had learned to drop, and 
lose the nasal twang which some acquire 
with wonderful facility. I will say for our 
newspapers that they do sometimes try to 
stop. this wholesale emigration of women, by 
saying that they would do quite as well at 
home., They do not need so many new 
clothes as they indulge in while away, that 
six dollars here will go as far as twelve 
there, etc., ete. That times are hard in the 





States and it will be impossible for them 
to obtain situations. But the girls don't 
mind a word do not read the papers per- 
haps. They go all the same, and most of 
them stay a good while. 

Now the Boston-people have an idea that 
Nova Scotia is inhabited chiefly by servant 
girls, and a Nova Scotia woman has only to 
mention where she is from, to be questioned 
as to her qualifications as cook or house- 
maid. We shall indeed be these from ne- 
cessity, or else have to pay wages enough 
to keep more at home; but the women who 
are white-handed and beautiful, and of fine 
social culture, and who live in beautiful 
homes, are not few; and the men who are 
proud of them with good reason, are not 
few. 

After I had written the above I went to a 
temperance meeting, and Mrs. Kent Mason 
lectured. In the course of her address she 
spoke in favor of the ballot for women and 
the audience bore it bravely. Indeed the 
clergyman who presided, kindly remarked 
at the close that women, as well as men, 
sometimes in moments of excitement said 
things for which they should be sorry after- 
ward, but that in this instance we had lis- 
tened to a most chaste and pleasing address. 
We were reminded of the man who visited 
Sybaris, and of the little scrape he got in, 
when he complimented his hostess on the 
absence of flies in the house. Mrs. Mason 
has been lecturing in the Provinces for some 
time and she wins golden opinions. 

Dorchester, N. B Houiy THorNe. 

——__—_—_—____- «> e—_____—__- 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA---THE IDEAL 

TRIP CONCLUDED. 





My last letter left us at the close of our 
experience at the Spanish hostelry. The 
next day’s drive lay across the dead level 
of the San Francisco ranche, which is shut 
in on both sides by mountain ranges and shel- 
tered from the sea-breeze by their trend just 
there. It was the only tedious one of our 
drives thus far. The mountains, through 
which we were to pass at the end of the 
broad valley, looking so near in this crystal 
atmosphere, but proving so tantalizingly 
far; the mid-day sun blazing its hottest on 
the yellow soil upon which the sheep had 
left no green spear of grass or burr of clo- 
ver; and no human being or habitation in 
sight, except a solitary Spaniard as we en- 
tered the valley, to whom our ‘‘Ex-Presi- 
derit” said his Spanish greeting with fitting 
empressement—until at last we neared the 
pass in the mountains. Here the stage sta- 
tion, on the connecting link between the 
present termini of the road from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles and San Bernardino, 
was a single, shabby house, beset with min- 
ers, who had come to vote ata local elec- 
tion— coarse, dangerous-looking fellows, 
some of them, bristling with huge bowie 
knives. But, they were mostly Americans, 
with an instinctive sense of ‘law and or- 
der,” no doubt, and they went through their 
blustering electioneering and balloting in 
peaceable fashion, while we left them with 
patriotic pride, instead of the fear with 
which we shrank from them at first. 

Next we scaled the hight of the San Fer- 
nando range, through which the South Pa- 
cifie Railroad Co. is doing a stupendous 
piece of tunnelling, which curves in and 
out, returning many times upon its track, 
in its ascendigg spiral. Here the “woman 
of nerves” insisted on making the precipi- 
tous descent on foot—for the only time of 
all this mountaimous drive, to her credit be 
it said; but, finding the walking heavy and 
the horses taking the descent quite calmly, 
she soon mounted to her seat again. 

We drew up, soon after, at the shanty 
town of San Fernando, prepared to enjoy 
keenly the novel sight of railroad and cars, 
and the civilization which these represented. 
But, if the road touched civilization at some 
other points, here it came very near heath- 
endom, we found, for the food and appoint- 
ments, at its ‘‘best hotel,” were well-nigh 
barbarous. However, we comforted our- 





selves that one day’s drive would now bring 
us to the luxuries of the tropics, at Los An- | 
geles; and we sat out in the evening on the | 
commanding upper piazza facing a superb | 
sunset, recountering our pleasures, and con- 
fident all dangers and perils were past. And 
yet that next day was the one of our only | 
serious misadventure—so short-sighted is 
human vision. 

It came about in this wise: as we had set 
out in the early morning, the gap in the | 
mountain range through which we were to 
pass, lay so distinctly in sight across the 
level valley, that we did not heed as we 
ought, the clumsy directions of our Hiber- 
nian landlord, but, revelling in the delicious 
air and sweep of view, thought only of 
keeping the general direction, sure that all 
roads tending that way must lead to the 
near city of Los Angeles. Coming to three 
diverging tracks equally well-worn, we 
chose the central one, which had the ree- 
ommendation to travelers not sufficiently 
experienced in this region, of seeming the 
shortest, since it led through a chapparal, 
(or low wild growth,) instead of around it 
on either side, as did the others. 

We found this track growing more and | 
more indistinct after we were fairly into | 








| the chapparal, until it divided into several | 


single tracks, making off in as many direc-., 
tions, ‘‘Wood roads,” was our first inno- | 
cent comment upon them, but later we be- | 


lieved them the efforts of other unsophisti- 
cated travelers, to escape from the dilemma 
in which they had found themselves. 

We had been interested in noticing, at the 
first, the growth and blooms of many shrubs 
new to us, mostly golden and orange in 
color, and the stately spike of the Yucea 
standing ten and twelve feet above the oth- 
ers. But now we began to notice that among 
these others, solid patches of cactus were 
beginning to show themselves, some low 
and bushy, others as tall as one’s horses 
necks, and all set thickly with prickles and 
thorns. - 

Just as we lost the last trace of the track 
we had chosen, we found that these cactus 
growths had closed in all about us, and 
while we were picking our way on very 
carefully, seeing no gainin beating a re- 
treat and hoping that we were nearly 
through, our spirited ‘‘Donna” began to 
kick out fearfully. ‘‘The cactus thorns” 
we cried in despair, seeing nothing else for 
rods on all sides of our way! After much 
coaxing, and at great risk of a fatal stroke 
at any instant, her master drew out all the 
thorns by efforts that taxed all his muscle 
and set the poor beast quivering; for the 
thorns, he found, were not only many and 
long, but barbed. 

This done, there could be no further risk 
of them taken, until we should know to a 
certainty the shortest way out. So off our 
young men set, in search of the point of 
least resistance toward some outlying road, 
while the pater familias held in statu quo the 
restive horses, and the helpless mater re- 
signed herself to holding aloft the huge 
yellow umbrella as a signal to the wanderers. 

She had ample leisure for taking in the 
seriousness of the situation. It was now 
high noon; the mountains toward which we 
had been all the morning traveling, seemed to 
her anxious eyes not one inch nearer than 
at first. The sun whose heat we had not 
felt uncomfortably while raising a breeze by 
our driving, now beat hotly and mercilessly 
upon us, and the air seemed stifling, as the 
fear seized her that this delay, under the de- 
ceitful distances of this region, might leave 
us far from our goal when night should shut 
down upon us. For'the first time in all the 
drive it seemed indiscribably desolate to 
be so out of reach of human help and hab- 
itations. Then the ludicrous side came up- 
permost; had she came all this way from 
the dear delights of her New England, to 
perish ignominiously in a miserable cactus 
jungle? 

Just as this diversion came to lift her out 
of her gloomy, forebodings, the Mater espied 
a signal of distress from the elder scout, 
and the p. F, sending the notes of the fami- 
ly whistle as far as his strength could carry 
them, soon brought scout No. 2, to the pa- 
rental rendezvous. Then the three set vig- 
orously at work to beat a path for the horses, 
through the bristling mass, to the newly 
found stage-road, with many halts to draw 
the penetrating thorns from pants, gauntlets 
and boots, through all which they often 
made their way. 

After this stern, exhausting effort, the per- 
ilous passage was safely made, but with 
many misgivings at each step, of the temper 
of the sorely tried and excited beasts. And 
when we had won our way at last to the 
familiar telegraph poles, which we felt like 
greeting as our deliverers, the reaction from 
this exciting adventure and noon-day labor, 
fell in a deathly faint upon him who had 
borne like a veteran the long marches and 
fatigues (on mule back,) of Government ex- 
piditions. And there was neither a cooling 
spring, nor a cup of cold water, nor a shad- 
ow of a great rock or tree in reach—per- 
haps not in miles, 

After a few moments of rest, however, 
he rallied, and we drove on rapidly and anx- 
iously, you may be sure, until we reached 
the little watering place eight miles west of 
Los Angeles, which, simple hut as it was, 
just then was more to us than all the moun- 
tain views of all the Alps. From there we 
looked over into the broad valley where lay 
the city, but the road went bowling over a 
succession of billowy foot-hills, all sloping 
from the mountains seaward, which grew 
aggravatingly monotonous to us, as hight 
after hight was reached, and yet gave us 
no view of the city which each had seemed 
to promise. 

At last, while there was yet daylight to 
enjoy it, we had our first sight of the out- 
lying vineyards and orange orchards of 
Los Angeles, and drew rein, nothing loth 
after our disheartening misadventure, at a 
comfortable hetel on the bustling Main 
Street. 

And so the five days’ trip came to its close ; 
a trip that we shall still @all ‘‘ideal,”’ in its 
stvle, and in its main features. But, were 
it to do again, your unheroic correspondent 
is not certain that she should set out with 
so few misgivings as before. c. M.S. 

Lox Angeles, Cal. 


— es 
DEACON PITKIN AND HIS WIFE. 


**Putty piece o’ property, this ‘ere farm,” 
Biah said, surveying the scene around him 
with the air of a connoisseur, ‘‘None o' yer 
stun pastur land where the sheep can't get 
their noses down through the rocks without 
a file to sharpen ‘em! Deacon Pitkin did a 
putty fair stroke o’ business when he 
swapped off his old place for this ‘ere. That 
ar old place was all swamp land and stun 





pastur; wan't good for raisin’ nothin’ but 
juniper bushes and bull frogs. But I tell 
yeu,” proceeded Biah, with a shrewd wink, 
‘that ar mortgage pinches the deacon; 
works him like a dose of aloes and picry, it 
does. Deacon fairly gets lean on’t.” 

“‘Why,” said Abner Jenks, a stolid plow- 
boy, to whom this stream of remark was 
addressed; ‘‘this ‘ere place ain't mortgaged, 
is it? Du tell, naow!” 

‘Why, yis; don’t ye know that ar? Why, 
there’s risin’ two thousand dollars due on 
this ere farm,and if the deacon don't scratch 
for it and pay up squar to the minit, old 
Squire Norcross ‘ll foreclose on him. Old 
Squire hain’t no bowels, I tell yeu, and the 
deacon knows he hain’t: and I tell you,it 
keeps the deacon dancin’ lively as corn on a 
hot shovel.” 

**The deacon’s a master hand to work,” 
said Abner; ‘‘so’s the boys.” ‘ 

‘*Wal, yis, the Deacon is,” said Biah turn- 
ing contemplatively to the farm-house; 
“there ain’t a crittur in that ar house that 
there ain’t the most work got out of ‘em 
that ken be, down to Jed and Sam, the lit- 
tle uns. They work like tigers, every soul 
of ‘em, from 4 o'clock in the morniii’ as long 
as they can see, and Mis’ Pitkin, she works 
all the evening—woman’s work ain’t never 
done, they say.” 

“She’s a good woman, Mis’ Pftkin is,” 
said Abner, ‘‘and she’s a smart worker.” In 
this phrase Abner solemnly expressed his 
highest ideal of a human being. 

‘Smart ain’t no word for’t,” said Biah, 
with alertness. ‘‘Declar for’t, the grit o’ 
that woman beats me. Had eight children 
right along in a string ‘thout stoppin,’ done 
all her own work, never kep’ no gal nor 
nothin’; allers up and dressed; allers to 
meetin’ Sunday, and to the prayer-meetin’ 
weekly, and never stops workin’; when 
‘tain’t one thing it’s another; cookin,’ wash- 
in’, ironin’, makin’ butter and cheese, and 
‘tween spells cuttin’ and sewin’, and if she 
ain't doin’ that, why, she’s braidin’ straw to 
sell to the store, or knittin’—she’s the per- 
petual motion ready found, Mis’ Pitkin is.” 

‘‘Want ter know,” said the auditor, as a 
sort, of musical rest in this monotone of 
talk. ‘‘Ain’t she smart, though!’’ 

“Smart! Well, I should think she was. 
She’s over an’ into everything that’s goin’ 
in that house. The deacon would’nt know 
himself without her; nor would’nt none of 
them boys, they just live out of her; she 
kind o’ keeps ’em all up.” 

‘*Wal, she ain’t a hefty woman, naow,” 
said the interlocutor, who seemed to be 
possessed by a dim idea that worth must be 
weighed by the pound. 

‘Law bless you, no! She’s a little crittur; 
nothin’ to look to, but every bit in her is 
live. She looks pale, kind o’ slips round 
still like moonshine, but where anything's 
to be done, there Mis’ Pitkin is; and her 
hand allers goes to the right spot, and things 
is done afore ye know it. That ar woman's 
kind o’ still; she'll slip off and be gone to 
heaven some day,aforé folks know it. There 
comes the deacon and Jim over the hill. 
Jim walked home from college, day ‘fore 
yesterday, and turned right in, to-day, to 
help get in the taters, workin’ right along. 
Deacon was awful grouty.” 

‘‘What was the matter o’ the deacon %’ 

“Oh, the mortgage kind ’o works him. 
The time to pay comes round putty soon, 
and the deacon’s face allers goes down long 
as yerarm, ‘Tis a putty tight pull, havin’ 
Jim in college, losin’ his work, and havin’ 
term bills and thingsto pay. Them ere col- 
lege folks charge up, I tell you. I see it 
works the deacon; I heard him a-jawin’ Jim 
‘bout it.” 

“What made Jim go to college?” said 
Abner with slow wonder in his heavy face. 

“Oh, he allers was sot on eddication, and 
Mis’ Pitkin she’s sot on’t, too, in her softly 
way, and softly women is them that giner- 
‘lly carries the pints, fust or last.” —Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in the Christian Union. 

——_-_ oe 


OF NO ACCOUNT. 





At a meeting of the Mass. Teachers, As- 
sociation, in Boston, Dec. 29th, 1875, Rev 
A. P. Peabody read an essay on ‘‘Popular 
Education in its Relation to our Form of 
Government.” Among other things he said 
that ‘A democratic goverment, a govern- 
ment securing the equal rights of all citizens 
had never yet been permanent. If our ex- 
periment in this country is destined to suc- 
ceed it must be by conditions that have been 
wanting in former experiments, or by the 
absence of conditions fatal to them.” In 
closing, he said that ‘‘The fact of Universal, 
Suffrage is inevitable here.” 

You can imagine, dear JouRNAL, the 
glow of satisfaction which pervaded us, that 
Dr. Peabody, discerning the signs of the 
times, was thus publicly recognizing that 
at last even Woman's right to represent her- 
self, must be conceded; for we reflected: 
‘Of course Universal Suffrage” must include 
Woman Suffrage ; however much women may 
be pushed to the wall they cannot be count- 
ed outside the Universe. And this satisfac- 
tion lasted until, even until, we heard the 
next sentence, in which Dr. Peabody, by 
implication, defined Universal Suffrage thus: 
“Every man of 21 years of age has and 
will have a vote.” 

If we had not been of the illogical sex, 
we should have fancied that our sense of 
logic was violated. As it was, we only said, 








meekly but without any glow of 


. satisfac- 
tion: 


‘‘Woman left out of the reckoning 
again!” and read on, recalling, as we did 80 
the query so often put. “What have polit. 
ical rights to do with chance of occupation 
or fair pay for work?” 

Speaking of the neglect of the cultured 
classes to exercise their right to vote, while 
of the ignorant and irresponsible citizens 
none are permitted to be absent from the 
polls, he said: ‘ 

“This condition of things is the more 
alarming, when we reflect upon the control 
which government ofticials are able to ex- 
ercise, by the free use of public votes, wheth- 
er directly, or in the giving or withholding 
of employment in the event of political ad- 
vantage; when we consider that this influ- 
ence may be so organized as to be almost 
absolute in our large cities, able to make it- 
self felt in every village in the land, and the 
more corrupt the administration is, the more 
active are those who live on its spoils and 
perpetuate its ascendency.” 

We thought that the frequent query re- 
ferred to above, was answered in part by 
the speaker, but if he should explain farth- 
er, we might find that the connection be- 
tween equal chance for employment and 
equal pay with equality of political rights 
does exist*where only men are concerned. 
We do get mistaken that way sometimes, 


Tewksbury, Mass. M. F. E, 





New England Woman’s Club.—Monday, 
Jan. 17, at 4.30 p. m., Rev. Edward E. Hale will ad- 
dress the Club; after which, the Club Tea. 











The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its next meeting at the residence of Mrs. Wal- 
ling, 98 Trowbridge St., on Wednesday, Jan.19, at ver 
oclock, P.M. Miss Abby W. May has kindly prom- 
ised to address the meeting. 


Maria F, Watiina, Secretary. 
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In BUYING Machine Twist it is 
important for the ladies to know which 
is the most reliable. It is the Euree 
ka, svid by dealers everyhere. 7w3. 


EVERY LADY WANTS TO KNOW 


how her ribbons, ties, scarfs, dresses, &c., whic 

faded, or are of an unfashionable color, can coy on 
ed so as to be as good as new, and just in style. This 
is the way: Use Leamon’s ANALINE DyEs. With 
each package of them are full directions for colorin 
any articleany color, The processes are very easy an 
very quick, and you cannot fail. Give them one trial 
and be convinced. Ask your Druggist for the book 
of instructions, which gives much valuable informa- 
tion, besides receipts for dyeing. 4w3. 








The New York Tribune says of 
the LETTERS OF JOHN AND 
ABIGAIL ADAMS, “The vecords 
of biography hardly afford a more 
exquisite exrample of Words- 
worth’s ‘Perfect Woman, nobly 
planned, than thisadmirable ma- 
tron of Massachusetts, whose name 
is no less conspicuous by her per- 
sonal virtue than by the renown of 
her iWMustrious descendants,” 
Price $2.00. Forsate everywhere, 








is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world, 
It contains —y | 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustra- 
tions, and four Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautiful- 
ly drawn and colored from nature. Price 35 cents in 
paper covers; 65 cents bound in elegant cloth. 

‘ick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a 
year. 


Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 





~UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS, 


OF THE 








REMOVAL, 


Onand after JANUARY 1, 1876, we shall oc- 
cupy Store 


NO 18 AVON STREET. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP ANY. 


_6w3 JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager. 


. SAQDDYRR 
ROS PECHS LOWE 


My Illustrated Floral Catalogue for 1876 
is now ready. ice 10 Cents, less th 
Wiit1am E. Bowprron, 645 Warren St. pal Ly = 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
jee remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 

um. 


The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
qwl 


the protection of its depositors. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Boston 
e 


A few doors from Tremont Street. 


-® Specialty, Diseases of Women, 
_ Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the ~ ' 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 4. m. to 4 P. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wi 
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